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REASONS FOR SKEPTICISM AS TO CERTAIN SPECULATIONS OF 
MODERN SCLIENCE* 


BY HENRY ROGERS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith,” ete. 


To M. D.—You ascribe my skepticism, (as you call it, and of 
course we are all skeptics as to what we do not believe,) in rela- 
tion to your new-fangled speculations, to a “blind adherence” to 
the traditional beliefs of a “stereotyped theology ;” and you tell 
me that it is in oblivion or contempt of what Bacon says in the 
First Book of his “ Novum Organum.” 

You were never more mistaken in your life. I demur to your 
scientific crotchets, not because I believe the Bible, (though I do 
believe it,) but because I believe in Bacon. If I know myself, I 
fancy that, even though I had not read a syllable of the Bible, and 
had no “traditional beliefs” to renounce, I should have objected 
to the new scientific dogmas which you urge on my acceptance, 
just as much as I do now; and that precisely because (as I think) 
you, and not I, have forgotten Bacon, and been misled by those 
“idola” of the human intellect, before which not theologians alone, 
but scientific speculators too, (as indeed his First Book is more 
éxpressly designed to show,) may too readily fall. 

The hint, however, to look into Bacon has not been lost upon: 
me, though I fancy I did not particularly need it; for if I ever 
made a book my vade-mecum, it is the First Book of the Novum 
Organum. 

And surely if ever a book deserved a periodic or constant peru- 
sal it is this. Gibbon, it is said, read every year the Provincial 
Letters; Voltaire always had the Caréme of Massillon on his 
table ; Robert Hall, the Essays of Addison; one friend of mine 
used annually to peruse the principal writings of Burke; and 
another Don Quixote. I should be afraid to do precisely the same 
by Bacon, lest he himself should rebuke me for exhibiting some- 
what of that same slavish spirit which he condemns in the admir- 
ers of Aristotle. But I confess that I read him with a perpetual 
renewal both of wonder and delight; not only for the profundity 





* From Good Words, April, 1865. 
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and comprehensiveness with which he explores the darkest recesses 
of human error, but for the perpetual coruscations with which the 
most exquisite imagination that ever ministered to philosophy 
lights up all his dark way, and gleams on the fossil remains and 
glittering petrifactions of ancient prejudice, like a thousand wax- 
lights on the sides of a spar cavern. 

It is precisely because I take him as my guide, that I reject the 
dogmas for which you challenge my belief; nor am I unwilling to 
give you my reasons for so saying. 

While he condemns, and justly condemns, (Aphorism lxv,) those 
who, not content with affirming that there must be a harmony 
between the “ Word” and the “Works” of God, (though it may 
be long before we can fully show it,) persist in deducing whole 
“systems of natural philosophy, from the first chapter of Genesis 
or the book of Job,” he is gloriously impartial in his censures, and 
shows not only that the theologian, but the scientific man also, as 
in ages past, so in the ages to come, may, in spite even of his own 
clear exposition of error, fall into similar delusions. 

He did not suppose, that, having once so luminously sketched 
those “ idola,” some of them congenital to the human mind, others 
necessarily superinduced in the course of its development, which 
obstruct our admission of truth, or betray us into the reception of 
error, he could thereby secure the mind (scientific or otherwise) 
against the danger of relapsing into them. On the contrary, while 
he shows that the past history of science, throughout its whole 
course, has illustrated their potency, and ascribes its long failure, or 
slow and uncertain progress, to their dominion, he distinctly declares 
that even the inauguration of his own better method would itself 
bring with it a new temptation to fall into the old errors; that 
those “idola’’ he had guarded against would be apt to reappear 
in more subtle forms—that the tendency to hasty generalization, 
the impatience of arriving at results, the inability of the mind to 
“stay its judgment,’ or exercise a wise abstinence; the tempta- 
tion to yield to the seductions of a forward and obtrusive fancy, 
to round and imperfect theory, or give symmetry to a halting 
hypothesis, would still be apt as ever to haunt the human intellect, 
however men might acknowledge the principles of the Inductive 
Philosophy. And therefore he expressly declares (Aphorism lxiv) : 
“There is a certain caution not to be omitted; for I foresee and 
augur, that if ever men, roused by my counsels, betake themselves 
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seriously to experiment, and bid farewell to sophistical doctrines, 
then, indeed, through the premature and precipitate hurry of the 
understanding, the leaping or flying to universals or principles of 
things, great danger may be apprehended from philosophies of 
this” (the empirical) “kind; against which evil we ought, even 
now, to be on our guard.” Nor is it superfluous to insist, as he 
did, that men still need to be warned against a class of delusions, 
which, he says, had been so common in previous ages of philoso- 
phy ; “those foolish little models of imagined worlds (as it were, 
little apes of the true simiolas) which the fancies of men have 
created in their philosophical systems,” and which “ must be given 
to the winds.” Let men know how vast a difference there is (as I 
have already said) between the idols of the human mind and the 
Ideas of the Divine. (Aphorism exxiv). 

If we may judge from the extent and audacity of modern hypo- 
thesis-making in relation to this very class of speculations, or the 
confidence with which such hypotheses are too often spoken of, as 
if they were demonstrated truths, this aphorism may be profitably 
studied in the present day; for the “hypotheses non fingo,” 
which Newton considered his glory, seem little to the taste of 
many recent philosophers. 

Certainly, my friend, I believe that never since Bacon’s time has 
there been greater license of hypothesis than in our own day; and 
that especially, in relation to subjects demanding (if they are ever 
destined to be effectually and definitely: settled by man at all, and 
are not rather among those things which it is the “ glory of God 
to conceal,” or which he leaves to our modest conjecture only) 
the utmost exercise of philosophic caution and self-restraint. Of 
many of them indeed one may well doubt, with M. Compte, whether 
they are, or can be, the legitimate province of science at all. To 
investigate the present laws of nature, to trace the succession of 
antecedents and consequents of all present phenomena, to analyze 
and classify the facts of the world as it is actually constituted, and 


‘lies open to our experience, would seem to be the proper province 


of experimental science. But, not content with this, many of you 
have set up as “-world-makers,” and are as busy as the old Greek 
philosophers about cosmogonies; the origin and evolution of all 
things ; about the possible period of the gestation of the universe 
from its first embryo condition ; the primary elements out of which 
all things have been evolved; whether there need have been any 
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such thing as “creation” proper, or any “beginning” at all; 
whether the “ primordial forms” of all animated nature need have 
been more than three or four, or even more than one; and, whether 
all species of creatures may not have been developed out of, or 
transmuted into, one another. 

Now, as the absolute decision of such questions (some of them 
seem, in fact, rather the proper pabulum of those metaphysical 
speculations, which modern science generally despises, than of 
legitimate scientific investigations) necessarily carries us beyond 
the sphere of experience into regions transcendental to it, I can 
not help feeling some sympathy with M. Compte’s too trenchant 
and summary proscription of all such subjects, as not even belong- 
ing to genuine science at all; subjects in which man, merely as 
man, with his merely natural organa of science, can not hope to 
know, and, at best, can but conjecture. 

It is, accordingly, not a little droll to see how M. Compte, in- 
disposed though he was to admit any other supreme being than 
“Collective Humanity,” yet censures the dogmatical Atheist who 
seeks to give a plausible account of “the causes and origin of 
things” themselves. “The true spirit of the Positive Philosophy 
consists in always substituting the study of laws for the study of 
causes. It is, consequently, irreconcilable with the ambitious 
dreams of a misty Atheism, relative to the formation of the unt- 
verse, the origin of animals, and so forth. Positivism does not 
hesitate to declare such doctrinal chimeras to be inferior, even in 
rationality, to the spontaneous beliefs of mankind.” He, on like 
grounds, excludes geology (as ordinarily understood) from the 
circle of the sciences altogether. 

I should certainly be sorry to go so far, or say that men must 
remain perpetually or absolutely ignorant on all the problems in 
question, (indeed there are not a few of us who are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that we may get glimpses of the truth about 
some of them, even though the oracles of science were dumb), or 
deny that science may lawfully, if it will but modestly, form at 
least its hypotheses respecting them, though it may acknowledge 
that to obtain absolute certitude is beyond its power. But most 
assuredly the subjects are such as are inveterately haunted by 
some of the worst “ idola,”’ and perhaps have their chief charm for 
men whose ardent imagination particularly exposes them to their 
seductive power. 
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But while none ask science to refrain from such speculations, if 
it will but refrain from dogmatism; if it will not take conjecture 
for certainty ; if it will but acknowledge that a theory is still but a 
guess ; if it be really so, one can not but wish, in the interests of 
science itself, that it should deal not only very modestly but very 
sparingly with them. If not, they will absorb more and more of 
the time and toil which should be given to more hopeful and legiti- 
mate fields of scientific enterprise; the tendency will constantly 
be, as in the case of the alchemists, to substitute visionary projects 
for practical objects ; to devote too much attention to things which 
pique curiosity indeed, but also least repay merely human labor 
upon them. 

The simple fact is, that this class of questions, being bound up 
with the most intense longings of the human heart for knowledge, 
are, in the absence of either the supposed higher light of revela- 
tion, or the all but impossible apathy which Compte enjoins on his 
dogmatic Atheists, so piquant, so enticing and fascinating, that 
man, left to himself, will run out into endless speculations as to 
the origin and the evolution of things—as to whence he came and 
whither he is going. If he can not rest content with the Genesis 
and Apocalypse of the Bible, he will make a Genesis and Apoca- 
lypse for himself. Hence the extent to which all such specula- 
tions grafted themselves upon the physics of the ancient worid; 
nor was it perhaps (as I have ventured elsewhere to suggest) 
the least of the temporal benefits of Christianity, “that so many 
myriads found repose in it from the ceaseless questions which must 
have agitated the greatest sages of antiquity; that so large a por- 
tion of the highest intellect of our race, in fact, accepted its deci- 
sions on those questions, and thus was set free to pursue the path 
of science within the limits and in the direction in which alone 
human science can be successfully prosecuted. 

Nor have I any hesitation in predicting that if the present era 
of science should be unhappily signalized by (what some think its 
boast) a general tendency to religious skepticism, that there will be 
just as voluminous speculations on these subjects as ever; there 
will be a “plentiful crop of sects and schisms,” from which the 
world has for ages been happily free; that they will draw more 
and more, for the support of their own fungous growth, on the 
thought, time, and toil which should serve for the nourishment of 
genuine science; that men will be disputing whether their fore- 
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fathers were once apes, instead of considering questions vitally 
interesting to them as men, or how the world came into being 
rather than how it may be “subdued” and improved. The human 
mind can not endure to be without a theory on these subjects, 
whether it be inclined to skepticism or the contrary ; and hence 
the difficulty of the lesson which M. Compte would so calmly enjoin 
on his dogmatic Atheist. Hence, too, in numberless writings of 
the present day, we see a skepticism asserting itself with all the 
passion and vehemence which it is fond of representing as the pe- 
culiar infirmity of theologians! 

However, only let science abstain from dogmatically asserting 
that that is demonstrated truth which is but crude conjecture, and 
there will be nothing to complain of. 

But I can not say that this is the case with you, or with some 
of those whose disciple you avow yourself. The theories you 
urge upon my attention, and which (as I think) illustrate Bacon’s 
“idola” far better than his “inductive method,” are affirmed by 
you and by others with a dogmatism which seems to me diamet- 
rically opposed to all true science. I read, for example, in one of 
the critiques you have commended, (I quote the very words :) 
“The best chapter in the book, as might have been expected, is 
that which treats of ‘Design in Nature.’ The poor old final causes 
will always afford to an assailant as easy a victory as that of Fal- 
staff over Hotspur. . . . Yet, since there certainly was a 
time when the argument was considered of value, a forcible expo- 
sition of its emptiness does not seem to us altogether superfluous.” 

In another place I read: “ Language was not innate, but adven- 
titious—a mere acquirement, having its origin in the superiority 
of the human understanding. . . . Each separate tribe formed 
its own language, and there could be no doubt that in each case the 
framers were arrant savages, which was proved by the fact, that 
the rudest tribes ever discovered had already completed the task 
of forming a perfect language.” 

Listen again to the oracles of modern wisdom: “ There arise 
no new species, by any creative interference; none disappear by 
divine mandate of destruction, since the natural course of things, 
the process of development of all organisms and of the earth, is 
amply sufficient for the production of all these phenomena. Even 
man is neither a distinct creature, formed in a special manner, and 
differently from all other animals, nor provided with a special soul, 
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and endowed with a divine breath of life; he is only the highest 
product of a progressive natural selection, and descends from the 
Simious group standing next to man.” . . . Again: “ By 
science and by reason, we neither have, nor can possibly have, any 
evidence of a Deity working miracles.” 

But are these things worthy of the caution of inductive 
philosophy? Amidst all this confident and dogmatical assertion, 
you know as well as I do that the points here so curtly assumed 
are not only, every one of them, denied or disputed by the great 
mass of intelligent men, but every-where doubted, and most 
keenly controverted in the scientific world itself. 

I now proceed to show why, on Bacon’s grounds, not on those 
of “ traditional beliefs,” I can not accept as proven any of the six 
“articles” of your scientific creed, which you so confidently urge 
upon my faith—“ faith,’ I may well say, for assuredly they are 
not commended to my reason. 

I shall only premise one thing, and that is that the gibes and 
sarcasms which, after the fashion of the day, you launch against 
the advocates of “ traditional beliefs” and “ stereotyped dogmas,” 
will equally apply to you and science ; there is not a foible of the 
intellect, not an “idolum tribis ” or “ theatri,” with which the one 
are charged, that may not be retorted on some of the more ad- 
vanced of the modern champions of science ; and precisely because 
there is, in all of us, so much more of man than of either science 
or theology. Thus, you tell the theologian that he believes what 
he wishes to be true—in spite of evidence, What else can be 
said of many of the advocates of those wild theories which scientific 
fancy has given us in our day—having all the illusion and none 
of the beauty of poetry? You tell me that the theologian be- 
lieves a dogma because it is old: and do not our modern specula- 
tors often believe their shining novelties, for a similar though an 
opposite reason ; that is, just because they arenew? You tell me 
that many cling to certain opinions, because they wish the Bible 
to be true; and is it not too evident, from the tone of many, that 
they think an opinion chiefly charming because they wish the 
Bible to be false? You tell us that of course this or that work, in 
defense of an “ effete orthodoxy,” is received with praise by all the — 
orthodox journals, and that we can tell beforehand the organs 
that will applaud. And can not we do the same in reference to 
any novel bit of heterodoxy ? Can we not lay our finger before- 
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hand on the very journals that will pet and patronize that, even 
though it be directly in the teeth of some other heterodoxy which 
it has already petted and patronized? You tell me that you are 
shocked at the “ odium theologicum ” which so universally prevails 
among theologians, and is indeed the constant theme of reproach 
in journals and newspapers; just as if, by the way, the “odium 
politicum” was quite unknown to the world! But is there not 
also such a thing as even the “ odium scientificum?” Can not our 
savans, on the occasion, snarl and growl over an old jaw-bone or an 
old tooth out of a gravel drift, as fiercely as theologians over any 
of their doctrines? Have not the amenities of science been 
sometimes so forgotten as to call for the rebukes of our great, and 
in general most just, censor of manners—our Custos morum— 
“Mr. Punch?’ May not a savant be so provoking and so pro- 
voked as even to “spit” on the gaberdine of a heterodox doubter 
of some tale of the sacred “gorilla?” I do not mention these 
things as against science, any more than the “ odium theologicum ” 
should be so uncandidly and perpetually urged against theology. 
The “odium theologicum,” and the “odium politicum,” and the 
“odium scientificum ” are all alike odious; but they are the fruit, 
not of theology, or politics, or science, but just of human nature— 
of passion and prejudice—an idolum of the heart, if not of the 
intellect, and just as misleading as any tdolum of the intellect can 
be. When darling opinions, and systems, and hypotheses, and 
claims to discovery are to be defended, the coolest and most tran- 
quil fields of speculation—even those of mathematics—are apt to 
be troubled with these hurricanes of passion, as the quarrels 
between the followers of Leibnitz and Newton full well show. 
Nay, as if to show that there is no infirmity of the intellect, no 
form of self-deception, to which you men of science pronounce 
theologians subject, which is not at all peculiar to them, or which 
is not equally exemplified by other classes of men, even that for- 
midable charge of being the easy dupes and victims of “spiritual 
pretensions” and “pious frauds” may be retorted upon a good 
many of you. To the various pretensions and juggleries of 
modern “spiritualism,” science has yielded its full quota of credu- 
lity; and if irreligious, not religious, men have sometimes made 
religion the dupe of “ pious frauds,” quick-eyed science has often 
been victimized of late in the very same manner ; and simply for 


this reason, that theologians and philosophers happen to be alike—- 
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men. I refer, for example, to the plentiful manufacture and 
eager reception of the modern-antique relics of a pre-Adamite 
world. 

Perhaps it may be asked here, “ But do you intend to charge 
eminent scientific men with having been voluntarily either accom- 
plices or victims of these ‘ pious frauds’ in behalf of scientific 
truth?” Assuredly not; no more than I suppose Clemens Ro- 
manus himself to have forgotten the “ Apostolical Constitutions,” 
or that some great and good man, for his sins unluckily canonized 
as a saint, really bequeathed to the Church all the rubbish, in the 
shape of relics, which passes under his name. But in science, 
philosophy, and theology alike, men will exhibit the same strong 
hankering for evidence, where they wish an opinion to be true, and 
the same credulity in receiving it; and in all cases, there will be 
opportunely found those who will take advantage of this disposi- 
tion, and provide any evidence that may be wanted. Let there 
be credulity enough, and money enough, and a man can get any 
thing he wants, whether it be the toe or tooth of a pre-Adamite 
man, or the toe or the tooth of a St. Francis or a St. Dominic. 
Let him bid high enough, and bring faith enough, and if he pleases, 
he can get a genuine spoon of Tubal-Cain’s own manufacture, in- 
scribed with some hieroglyphics vouching to be the old metal- 
worker’s own trade-mark, and purporting to mean “'Tubal-Cain, 
maker—Mesopotamia !” 

I shall now proceed to notice the six doctrines to which you 
challenge my assent, on the grounds of science, but, as I affirm, 
in contravention of all true science. It will be observed that I 
need neither to impugn nor defend the conclusions themselves. I 
am concerned only to show that the faith often reposed in them 
is mockery of genuine science—at war alike with the method of 
Bacon and the practice of Newton. 

1. And the first I will mention is what you call “ Uniformita- 
rianism” in geology, for the idolatry of which (in the language of 
a very able Edinburgh review,) it is really not very easy to ac- 
count by any thing but a certain “turn of thought” in the specu- 
lator ; or, in the language of Bacon, by an “idolum speciis,” a mis- 
leading image in the philosopher’s own mind. 

According to this, we are, it seems, to assume (for in the very 
nature of the case it can be nothing more) that not only have pre- 
cisely the same forces been always in operation in the production 
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of terrestrial phenomena, but that in no past time have they oper- 
ated with greater intensity than at present; that is, that the rate 
or law of change has never been other than it is now, or imper- 
ceptibly slow; that as we now see the sea gaining upon the shore 
and receding upon that, at the rate of a few score yards in a cen- 
tury, similarly slow have such changes ever been; that the vast 
mountain chains have been elevated to their present hight by a 
movement absolutely insensible; and in one word, to use the favor- 
ite term of the advocates of this view—that there have been “ no 
catastrophes,” in the history of our world. The ground of such 
an hypothesis is of course that in the present condition of the 
world there is an approximation (for that is all) to such a supposed 
freedom from “ catastrophes ;” that is, during the comparatively 
brief experience of man; that is, again, we are to measure the 
depths of pre-historic time by our present experience ; or, in the 
phraseology of Protagoras, “make man the measure of all things ” 
in this matter. 

Now, the first thing that is to be said is, What is meant by a 
“catastrophe ?”’ If it be meant that any thing inconsistent with a 
precise law of absolute “ continuity ” in all geological phenomena, 
(indeed some expressly argue for such a law,) operating with the 
same imperceptibly slow rate of change, is to be considered a 
catastrophe—then we have no such condition, even now, as the 
hypothesis in question requires. We have “catastrophes” even 
now quite sufficient in magnitude to suggest the analogy that in 
some periods of the world’s “ pre-historic” history there may have 
been greater “catastrophes,” rather than that there were none. 
Certainly the tremendous earthquakes which have often shaken 
down whole cities, or the volcanic eruptions which have swallowed 
them up, the inundations which have occasionally swept over 
whole provinces—all these seem “catastrophes” sufficiently “ca- 
tastrophic”’ to those who suffer from them, however little they may 
disturb the equanimity of the philosopher who quietly speculates 
about them five thousand miles off, or two thousand years after 
date. The earthquake of Lisbon, which destroyed at once sixty 
thousand human beings ; the late cyclone at Calcutta, which killed 
as many, flooded eight hundred square miles of country, and re- 
sistlessly broke the barriers along eighty miles of coast, may surely 
claim to be called a “catastrophe,” if there be any meaning in the 
word at all. And even if, singly, none were greater in pre-his-- 
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toric times, yet if they only happened more frequently, (though 
happily without such “catastrophic” effects to human beings), 
the law of geological “ continuity ” would seem to be sufficiently 
violated. 

What is meant then by no “catastrophes?” Is it meant that 
none were greater than the greatest that have occurred during the 
historic period? What an arbitrary limitation is here! Not to 
repeat what has just been insisted upon, that even if there were no 
greater catastrophes (but only more frequent,) all idea of a law 
of “continuity” would be torn to tatters, who shall assure us 
that if there were any as great as the greatest that have occurred 
in historic time, there may not have been still greater before it? 
Certainly, those we have seen suggest the idea that the tremendous 
forces which we thus know to exist in the bosom of nature may, 
for aught we can tell, have acted in remote ages with much more 
intensity and over much larger surfaces than at present. If it be 
said that the convulsions of this nature which we now witness are 
infinitesimal compared with what would be required to elevate or 
submerge whole continents, the answer is, that these convulsions, 
though less extensive, are equally in the teeth of the principle as- 
sumed ; equally a violation of an absolutely continuous and equa- 
ble variation ; not to say that if we thus make the idea of a “ ca- 
tastrophe ” purely relative to the sum of the unchanged, then the 
entire annihilation of our world would be but an infinitesimal event 
in relation to the entire system, or that of half a score of worlds 
still but infinitesimal in relation to the visible universe. They 
would be relatively no more “ catastrophal” than the rolling of a 
pebble from Mount Blane would be so to the mountain from which 
it was detached. 

Moreover, it may well be suggested that if the changes of this 
nature that now take place are less frequent and destructive than 
those which may have visited our earth at earlier periods, it is pre- 
cisely what we should expect, if God be indeed a beneficent Cre- 
ator, and the system in which man was to play a part was to be 
preserved at all; that is, if there be really any propriety in the 
language used by the most illustrious geologists, as well as by the 
rest of the world, and which supposes that the earth was prepared 
for the habitation of man. When man came to inhabit his house, 
if he was not to receive a “writ of ejectment” as soon as he got 
into it, it was essential that there should not be the tumultuous 
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movements and astounding shocks which might occasionally shake 
it during the building. But not to insist on this; the changes 
which occur now are assuredly quite sufficiently startling, and 
wrought by a sufficiently terrible power, to show us what may have 
been. 

To pass by these conjectures, it may be added that it certainly 
seems more natural, judging from all the appearances of the earth, 
to suspect that those same forces which now occasionally act with 





a tremendous energy and intensity over a limited space, sometimes 
acted in like manner over far larger portions of our globe. The i 
gigantic ravines, the cloven mountains, the earth in rents and fis- 
sures, the plicatures, contortions, and fractures of strata, displaced 
at every angle, all seem to point to occasional changes of prodig- 
ious magnitude, rapidly effected, and by the operation of the most 
energetic forces. And even if it be admitted that all such changes 
might be wrought by given forces, operating with inconceivable 
slowness throughout an unlimited time, still, as they might be also 
produced by a force of given magnitude operating through a 
shorter time, either formula, apart from other proofs, will be of 
equal mechanical value; not to say that there are phenomena 
which, even in the estimation of the most eminent geologists, can 
not be accounted for by the theory. Even a principal advocate 
for the uniformitarian view admits “that many great rivers could 
never, even in millions of years, have excavated the valleys 
through which they flow.” 

But, above all, were it possible thus to account for the phenom- 
ena, still the question recurs, “ What can we know about the mat- 
ter?” How can we pretend to go back to those primeval ages, and 
penetrate those mysteries of the twilight of time? The rebuke of 
God to the patriarch might well be addressed to many a geologist 
who dogmatizes on the subject: ‘“ Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the Earth?” 

Speaking of apparent violations of his law of geologic continuity, 
one of the most strenuous of its champions says that its advocate 
may with “just as much probability and confidence assert”’ that 
the revolutions in question have been produced by infinitesimally 
slow changes, brought about during a long period “ enormous and 
incalculable, as the catastrophist can maintain it to have been brief 
and spasmodic.” Precisely so, a severe judge of evidence would 
reply. Apart from other and more decisive evidence, neither the . 
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one nor the other of you has any business to dogmatize on the 
matter, since both have got into regions which transcend the 
sphere of experience. 

And if any scope at all is to be allowed to such a priori reason- 
ing, one would feel inclined to argue with the above very able 
writer in the “ Edinburgh,” that, considering the infinite variety 
of nature, the theory of varying intensity of the great physical 
forces seems intrinsically far more probable than a monotony of 
physical operation, the evidence of which seems to exist principally 
in the turn of thought of those who advocate it. 

Of course, I do not pretend that it is possible to establish any 
thing certain, by merely human light, on either side; though I 
think, to most candid minds, the appearances of the world rather 
favor another hypothesis than yours. Our very limited experience 
must be regarded as an altogether fallacious measure; yet it cer- 
tainly seems not unreasonable, from the aspects of nature, to sur- 
mise that both sudden revolutions and slow variations—intervals 
of intense action alternating with intervals of repose—have been 
employed, and probably cotemporaneously, in the construction and 
development of the world. But, whether it be so or not, the ques- 
tion is, what just logical right can we have to lay down this “ uni- 
formitarianism” as a postulate, and to judge of all things in the 
immense series of pre-historic ages by such an arbitrarily imag- 
ined law, deduced from the computed rate of present terrestrial 
change; though, by the way, geologists differ by hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions of years, as to the time in which cer- 
tain given changes have been wrought ? 

The notion is, of course, welcome to any one who is predeterm- 
ined that the world shall be of unlimited antiquity ; for it makes 
even the commencement of the present human epoch recede into 
the dimmest distance. But to judge of past time by such a chro- 
nometer is, as a witty critic says, “much the same as if a man, 
finding that an individual nearly six feet in hight had grown only 
half an inch last year, were to conclude that he must be one hun- 
” In short, the principle is nothing but 
the fanciful extension of our limited experience to immense periods 
of which we know nothing. This principle is opposed by many 
eminent geologists with the vigor worthy of those who aspire to 
act upon Newton’s great maxim: “ Hypotheses non fingo.” “Do 
not geologists,” as one, himself a celebrated geologist, says, “some- 
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times speak with needless freedom ”—most people would say, most 
presumptuous freedom—“ of the ages that have gone? Such ex- 
pressions as that ‘Time costs Nature nothing,’ appear to me no 
better than the phrase which ascribes to nature the horror of a 
vacuum.” (I would just add, that if Time costs Nature nothing, 
it seems to cost these speculators just as little). “Are we to re- 
gard as information of value the assertion that millions on millions 
of ages have passed since the Epoch of Life in some of the earlier 
strata! Is not this abuse of arithmetic likely to lead to a low es- 
timate of the evidence in support of such random conclusions, and 
of the uncritical judgment which so readily accepts them ? 

2. Another favorite speculation of yours, as well as some other 
votaries of science, I must think most strangely unscientific. I 
mean that by which, in your antipathy to the idea of “ creation,” 
you insist that all the forms of existence, organic and inorganic, 
have proceeded from one another in the course of an “orderly 
cosmical evolution,” which leaves us without any necessity of spec- 
ulating upon the fact of origination; that, in fact, “we have no 
reason to think that the universe ever had a beginning, any more 
than it will ever have an end.” 

Now, if you accepted the old atheistic hypothesis of the eternal 
existence of the world as it is—of an eternal succession of men 
and mice, for example, and left the problem undetermined whether 
the first of the series of owls was an egg or an owl—though I 
should not think your theory very scientific, I should at least 
cease to argue with you about it; but as you do not, and choose 
to chase all the fleeting forms of animated being through all the 
diversities and modifications of genera and species, to a few (per- 
haps to one) “ primordial forms,’ I confess I think your repug- 
nance to the idea of “creation ” has not relieved you from the ne- 
cessity of admitting it; and, as I will proceed to show, that you 
have left the great difficulty, from which the “turn of thought” 
of certain philosophers recoils, just where it was! 

In one point we are both agreed. The absolute origination of 
any thing is a notion incomprehensible by us, transcendental to all 
the faculties of our nature. I who admit, and you who deny, the 
Bible, are at one there. I admit that the conception of Creation, 
the absolute origination of all things, or of any thing, is a concep- 
tion derived thence, and thence alone; I believe it is a fact, how- 
ever incomprehensible; but the appeal is to my faith. “By 
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faith we know that the worlds were made by the word of God, and 
that things which are seen were not made of things that do appear.” 
Everybody, then, being agreed that this is the condition of all 
merely human speculation on the subject, one would think that the 
next thing to be said by science would be, “ As this is a subject 
transcendental to us, let us scientific folks let it alone.” But no; 
you are not satisfied with such a simple, and truly scientific course, 
but proceed to lay down hypotheses by which the evolution of the 
whole visible creation is to be explained, not only without any suc- 
cessive acts of creation, but in such way as to leave it in dubiety 
whether there has been any such act at all! 

These theories still relegate me at last to phenomena which 
leave me precisely in the original difficulty—a difficulty which you 
merely strive to hide from me and from your own eyes by removing 
the epoch of the origination of all things sufficiently far back, and 
tracing the succession of changes through a sufficiently long pedi- 
gree. “All living things,” say some philosophers, “the infinite 
diversities of animal forms, the exhaustless variety of species that 
people this world, were originated, not by creation, but out of one 
another, by a process of very slow development: men (say) from 
apes, apes from birds, birds from fishes, fishes from earlier and 
more rudimentary forms of life ; and these, in all probability, from 
three or four minute germs of vitality.” 

It is hard, of course, to say how neat to nothing these were; 
but, unhappily for the theorist, there were still existent “some 
things,” and had life; and so we have the problem concerning 
“origination” brought back on our hands; for if “ Ex nihilo nihil 
fit” be absolutely true, it is a difficulty that does not admit of de- 
grees; the creation of an atom is as great a puzzle as the creation 
of a world. In vain, scandalized at the idea of creation, in vain 
you tell me that your three or four “primordial forms” perhaps 
date from millions of millions of years ago, more or less; and I 
confess that a million of years, when you have the command of all 
time, are of little consequence. Indeed, some of our geologic 
Pantheists, who think that man is to become a God, seem to have 
already anticipated one of the divine attributes; for “(a thousand 
years with them are as one day, and one day as a thousand years.” 
But use your freedom; go as far back as you please; and what 
then ? 

I do not ask who gave you, on such a subject, this prodigious 
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license of speculation ; or how you came to have the right to talk 
thus freely of the transactions of millions of years ago; or how 
you can know any thing of those successive changes by which you 
suppose the whole universe to have been thus evolved from a few 
primordial forms? I might ask all this, and possibly much more, 
before exercising a transcendental faith in transcendental specula- 
tions on questions which both of us admit to be transcendental. 
But a far more weighty objection is this: Do you flatter yourself 
that you have got rid of that ungrateful idea of “absolute crea- 
tion?” and that it is no longer necessary to incumber yourself 
with it? What do you make of those three or four primordial 
forms, or even that one “ primordial form,” to which some think 
these may possibly be reduced? Were these eternal? Had they 
eternal vitality within them, though it was eternally latent—latent, 
though at last destined to make up for lost time, or rather a lost 
eternity, by evolving out of an invisible egg or two all the visible 
universe—or were they created out of nothing? In leaving us in 
doubt upon this point, you leave the whole difficulty just where 
you found it. It is in vain for the theorist to tell us that he has, 
at all events, limited the successive acts of creation, and given the 
Deity a minimum to do: that the appearance of different species 
at different periods is all admirably provided for by that theory by 
which he has so satisfactorily evolved men out of the ape, and the 
ape and all his ancestors out of other and still inferior beings. 
The answer, of course, will be: “ But the difficulty is to evade the 
idea of ‘creation’ itself. It is as easy for us to believe that that 
power, whatever it was, has repeated the act of creation, as that he 
has performed it once; that he has repeated it at different, widely 
different, stages of the history of the universe, as that he per- 
formed it at all. Nay, it is much easier than it would be to sup- 
pose the whole animated universe developed out of a seed, perhaps 
not half the size of a grain of millet.” 

Now to this question, as to the logical exigency of admitting 
“origination” at some time or other, I do not see that you give 
any other answer than an evasive one, which, in fact, amounts to 
this: “ But if the act of creation took place at all, it took place so 
long ago, and such a great way off, that we had better say nothing 
about it.’ Say nothing, then, and give up those “primordial 
forms” which betray you while you think they conceal you. 

“ But it would be distressing to me,” you may say, “to imagine 
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that if there be a God, he has not proceeded in the way of gradual 
evolution according to a law which I can trace, and in analogy, at 
all events, with all those laws which I can see in operation about 
me, and in conformity with my infinitesimal experience.” Yes; 
that is it: itis the “turn of thought” again; it is an cdolwm tribas, 
that is troubling you ; you must make yourself and your experience 
the measure of all things ; and in obedience to this, you will speak 
of ten thousand things of which you know nothing, and talk glibly 
of the events of millions of years ago, as of those of yesterday. 
3. Subservient to the preceding speculation, and like it trans- 
cending the sphere of experience, is that doctrine of the transmu- 
tation of species, in which the old and, as it was at one time 
thought, exploded theory of Lamarck is substantially revived. I 
will be perfectly frank. I freely acknowledge to you that it is not 
the more than Ovidian strangeness of these metamorphoses that 
would at all stagger me, if you but gave me evidence for them as 
plainly as you give me conjecture and fancy. They are to me as 
miracles, (which I shall presently endeavor to show in spite of your 
protest they precisely resemble,) and all I want is the proper evi- 
dence for them. When I see the transformations which take place 
in this system of wonders in which we live; when I see what be- 
comes of a grain of “ mustard-seed” thrown into the earth; when 
I see the grub transfigured into a winged butterfly; when I see 
the varieties of the same species which actually exist, (though the 


variation is still within moderate limits,) I hardly see why, in the: 


abstract, any thing may not become any thing. But when I ask for 


the facts which are to sustain the prodigious theory that all the- 


genera and species of living things have proceeded from two or 


three “primordial” germs, perhaps even from one, then I feel I 


may indeed accept your theory as poetry, but I must renounce it 
as science. For surely you have the strangest way of reasoning, 
When I ask for specimens in the rocky cemeteries which contain 
the fossil relics of other extinct animals, of the tentative and’ tran- 


sitional forms that must have existed, in numbers numberless, on. 


such an hypothesis, you tell me that the geological eras are so 
vast that they have perished, and that it is unreasonable to ask for 
them When I ask for proofs in historic time that such changes 
are going on now, you tell me that the whole of historic time is 
too short to give even an appreciable portion of so slow a trans- 
formation! So that as the geologic eras are so vast that all the 
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required proofs have perished, the historic period is too short to 
allow any of them to appear! How is it possible to refute—but 
then, moreover, how is it possible to establish—an hypothesis 
which is so conveniently provided with fanciful alternatives? If I 
complain of the absence of experimental proof—proof which seems 
to my weakness a necessary condition of experimental science—you 
refe me to Baden Powell, who says that, “ Supposing it true that 
we have no experience of a particular event occurring, and sup- 
posing at the same time it could be shown that ¢f that event did 
actually occur, we could never (from the particular nature of the 
case) have any evidence of its occurrence, then it is clear that the 
argument, from want of experience, must fall to the ground.” Cer- 
tainly ; but so must the argument for the actual occurrence of the 
event. Surely it is much as if a man, being asked for the proof 
of something that depended on documentary evidence, were to re- 
ply that it was unreasonable to expect or ask it; for that the doc- 
ument was burned, and therefore, in the particular case, the proof 
could not be given! In short, I object to the speculation, not, as 
you say, because I believe it to be inconsistent with my “ tradi- 
tional beliefs,” but because it seems to me an outrage on the prin- 
ciples of inductive science itself; telling me to speculate in regions 
acknowledged to be transcendental to experience; telling me that 
the condition of doing so is to leave all experience behind me, and 
that I am not to wonder that I do not find its evidence there ! 

In truth, it seems to me, when I compare your reasoning on this 
subject with that on other subjects—that of “ Uniformitarianism,” 
for example—that you palpably play fast and loose with expe- 
rience. In order to prove that, you will have experience para- 
mount; the present forces of nature, and none other, operating 
within precisely the present limits: when you want to prove 
“ transmutation ” of species, then the want of experience is of no 
consequence! Similarly, when you want to prove that no testi- 

mony can prove miracles, because these, you say, are opposed to 
experience, then experience is every thing; when you want to 
prove “ transmutation” of species, of the same nature, and equally 
wonderful with miracles, (nay, more so, if many miracles be more 
wonderful than a few), then experience so limited as ours is not 
worth mentioning! This clearly will not do. You appeal, as an 
inductive philosopher, to experience ; and to experience you must 
go. As matters stand, you are tied to it, and untied, as -pleases 
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you. It is a sleight-of-hand, something like that of the “ Daven- 
port Brothers.” By science, you are bound fast in the cords of 
experience; but no sooner are you in your cabinet, than, presto! 
the lights are put out; fiddles and trumpets played by supernat- 
ural agency come tumbling about us; mystic sounds of a dialect 
unknown to science murmur in our ears; and you are found lib- 
erated from your bonds. And thus we are to believe the whole 
story of transmutations, and that “any thing may become any 
thing,” all experience notwithstanding. 

But assuredly Christians ought not to be twitted with excess of 
faith, when the votaries of Science can indulge in such abandon 
of fancy. 

In another paper I shall briefly consider those remaining arti- 
cles of your philosophic creed particularly urged on my considera- 
tion ; namely, the alleged unlimited antiquity of man—I mean the 
genus homo, such as you and I belong to; the incredibility of 
miracles ; and man’s predicted absolute mastery of all the secrets 
of nature. 





HENGSTENBERG ON JOHN.* 


Tue latest and ripest work of so accomplished an expositor 
as Dr. Hengstenberg needs no recommendation to the English 
public. Multitudes have derived instruction from his Commenta- 
ries on Old Testament Scriptures and on the Apocalypse, and 
they will find themselves amply rewarded by hearing him in this, 
his only exposition of the Gospels. . . . The characteristics 
of Dr. H.’s work are a very careful, reverent, and evangelical ex- 
position of the Lord’s deepest discourses as reproduced by John; 
a straightforward, independent, and sometimes remarkably orig- 
inal interpretation of some controverted passages; and, above all, 


a thorough, pervasive, and striking appeal, not only to Old Test- 


ament prophecy, but also to Old Testament phraseology, in the 
élucidation of the text. . . . It is not merely that the allu- 
sions to the older scriptures are brought out in their full force, 
but the reader’s ear is taught to catch the most subtile echoes of 
the Old Testament speech which are found in St. John’s report of 
our Lord’s words. 





* From a notice of a translation of the work in the Homilist for June, 1866 
London. 











THE MORALITY OF PANTHEISM* 


WE shall to-day speak of Pantheism: not that we intend to 
compare it with the idea of moral perfection, which we laid down 
in commencing this series, and which serves us as a standard by 
which to estimate successively all doctrines. No; for Pantheism 
has no morals, or rather, it is a necessary source of immorality. 
Why, then, do I speak of it here? First, because it is a noted 
doctrine, and has in it something seductive to the higher order 
of intellects, and for the lovers of subtile philosophical specula- 
tion, and thus readily carries away distinguished and leading 
minds. But, as its consequences lead men to immorality, it is well 
to caution you, in order that a distinct view of these consequences 
may put you on your guard against the principles from which 
they are derived. In the second place, because Pantheism is 
fashionable, even among those who understand nothing of it— 
and among these it is just this very thing that gives it vogue— 
and it can be truly said that this system is the deepest, and I will 
dare to add, at the same time, the most sublime of errors—that in 
which human reason shows at once its greatest strength and 
greatest weakness. 

Pantheism is, as it were, the common end of all erroneous doc- 
trines in philosophy, if they are consistent—a kind of ocean into 
which all these rivers of error flow and are lost. If I were de- 
livering a course of lectures on the history of philosophy, I be- 
lieve that it would not be difficult to show that almost all—I do 
not say all, lest I should appear too exclusive or positive—that 
almost all the purely rationalistic systems of philosophy, which 
have a metaphysics in which they seek, by the mere power of 
reason, to explain God, man, nature, the origin of things and their 
end, do fall into Pantheism if they remain faithful to their prin- 
ciples. I well know that some have escaped it by inconsistency ; 
and, in general, it is inconsistency that saves, and very luckily ; 
for you understand that false principles, being once adopted, by 
being pressed to their extreme results, would necessarily lead to 








* Translation of the Twelfth Lecture of a course on LA MoRALE DE L’EvanGILe 
comparée aux divers Systéms de Morale. Par M. L, Bautain. Paris, 1855. 
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what is monstrous and absurd. We are going, then, to speak of 
Pantheism, but only so far as concerns morality. I regret that 
I have not time thoroughly to discuss this whole subject, which 
at the present moment is singularly prevalent in the world, and 
which, indeed, has prevailed in all ages. 

And, first, What is Pantheism? I will try to tell you as simply 
as possible; for, in my opinion, philosophical instruction only 
gains by simplicity, without ali those set formulas, more or less 
abstract and mysterious, which, leaving common language, are 
intelligible only to a few initiated ones, and generally bring a 
cloud between the truth and ourselves. 

Pantheism is a doctrine which recognizes but one single sub- 
stance, of which all other existences are only forms, modes, and 
consequently emanations. Pantheism may be spiritualistic or 
materialistic, according as the single substance which it allows 
is spiritual or material. In the first case, this single substance 
will be the universal spirit, the great Spirit—God; and conse- 
quently there will exist nothing but God; the whole universe will 
be only God manifested, not, indeed, as we Christian philoso- 
phers understand it, by a real positive creation, but by his evolu- 
tions, developments, and emanations, so that existences are God 
manifesting himself under such form, such manner of being, such 
a property or particular quality. Then, God is all, and all is 
God—whence the word Pantheism. 

But it may be that this single substance is material. Thus, 
among the ancient Greeks, the first philosophers, Thales and his 
disciples, the Eleatze, Epicurus, the Stoics themselves, recognized 
matter as the one substance. It is, therefore, improperly that 
they are called Pantheists, although they have admitted only one 
substance. All philosophers of this class should rather be classed 
in the materialistic school. 

Pantheism, at first view, appears to be a very strange error, 
because it is contrary to good sense. Each one of us readily ad- 
mits that himself is not God, especially at certain times. It is 
scarcely possible to deceive ourselves, when we consider human 
life in its daily details, in its most natural wants, in its most 
common acts. When we see our poor humanity so miserable, so 
needy, in infancy crying, next stammering, afterward reasoning, 
then reasoning perversely, and especially crying out against 
others, having so much trouble in gaining a little science and 
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morality, a little wealth, greatness or virtue, when we see all 
these things, is it not very difficult to believe that we are gods? 
For myself, I confess I have never been tempted by this imag- 
ination. 

Pantheism is, then, every thing which is most contrary to com- 
mon sense. Besides, in this hypothesis, all men, my neighbor, 
my servant, would doubtless be gods also. There would then be 
some gods in the service of other gods. This lecture-room would 
then be an Olympus, an assemblage of gods. Here would be one 
god—a very little one certainly—instructing other gods! And 
how, in this capacity, could we sustain our relative situations in a 
suitable manner—I who come here to teach you truth, and you to 
learn it, granting me for this end an attention which sustains and 
encourages me? But if we are all gods, we have no need, I to 
teach, you to be taught; the situation would be truly ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, what is astonishing, this is the very error which, 
under either a religious or a philosophic form, is most widely ex- 
tended in the world. Now, even in this nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, after the word of God has been proclaimed to 
all the earth, after a supernatural light has illumined all the na- 
tions of the world, there are yet millions of men who profess this 
monstrous error in their religion, who believe it seriously, who 
imagine that they are emanations or parts of the great whole, 
and that, after a certain number of evolutions, they will return to 
be absorbed in its bosom. ‘These are the Hindoos, the followers 
of Brahmanism and Buddhism, the two religions so widely ex- 
tended in Asia. There must be something very singular and 
profound in the system, since we see multitudes of men, who on 
every other subject have as much good sense as we ourselves, 
permitting themselves to be led away in such aberrations, and 
adhering to them with confidence. 

It was in India that Pantheism arose; thence it passed into 
Egypt, and afterward into Greece—for Greece received all its 
doctrines from the East; every thing most profound in Greek 
philosophy came from the traditions and sanctuaries of Egypt. 
In the temples of India and Egypt this doctrine was always dom- 
inant, being cultivated and transmitted by the priests. At this 
day it is still maintained in India, which must be called pre- 
eminently the country of tradition and changelessness. It is 
still believed there in our day. There are millions of men who 
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profess the belief that all men are parts, emanations of Brahma; 
that some came forth from his head, viz., the men of letters, the 
literati; others from his arms, the warriors and governors, execu- 
tive men; others from his stomach, viz., people of the third es- 
tate, of the middle class, merchants, tradesmen, agriculturists, all 
who work in material things; finally, the last from his feet, the 
miserable soudras, who compose the fourth caste, and who are 
condemned by their very origin and low extraction to a sort of 
servitude. All these castes still exist just as they were fixed in 
the beginning, and they can never change their destiny. They 
remain inclosed in the limits established by divinity itself, and for 
four thousand years, perhaps, all the social organization of the 
country has rested on these foundations. 

Why need I recount to you the doctrines of Buddhism, which 
numbers, it is said, nearly three hundred thousand adherents—a 
system which contains enormities revolting to good sense and 
feeling? Nevertheless, by philosophical speculation on the one 
side, and by religious tradition, falsified and perverted, on the 
other, these pantheistic doctrines have taken possession of and 
still rule over the universal mind. But we shall confine ourselves 
to philosophical Pantheism. 

Remark only in the beginning, and in order to explain so no- 
ticeable a fact, that man, having always felt the want of an ex- 
planation of the origin of things, of God, the world, himself, and 
the relation of beings, whenever his reason, being left to itseif, has 
endeavored, by thorough examination and rigorous and inflexible 
logic, to account for these mysteries, it has always lost itself in 
this abyss. The cause of this is that the fact of the creation, the 
passing from non-existence into existence, is inconceivable to mere 
reason, and it is difficult for it not to be led away by the imagina- 
tion, which represents the creative action in a human way, as an 
extension, an emanation, or a simple evolution of the infinite Be- 
ing. ‘Therefore, it is not wonderful that in the midst of this dark- 
ness, and without the aid of a higher light, the most eminent 
minds of antiquity fell into Pantheism, and that, in modern times, 
thinkers just as profound, since they repudiate the instructions of 
Christianity, have been led as far into the same error. 

If religious tradition had remained pure, it would have been a 
preservative to the ancients against this error, because the prim- 
itive religion explained the true relations of the Creator and the 
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creature. But these traditions were gradually changed among all 
nations except the Jews; so this is the only nation of all an- 
tiquity which has escaped Pantheism. But you also know how 
many words and revelations, how many blessings and miracles, 
and, finally, how many chastisements and calamities, were neces- 
sary to keep in the narrow way of divine revelation this race, so 
hard-hearted, untractable, and stubborn, and so constantly going 
off into sensualism. And yet, just in proportion as speculation 
developed itself among the Jews, you see Pantheism cropping out 
in the most famous of the books of the Rabbins. 

This accounts for the diffusion, I will even say the universality, 
of this error among the pagan and Oriental nations. And indeed, 
even now, after the triumph of Christianity, which is the declared 
enemy of Pantheism, and which alone can preserve us from it— 
to-day, when the light of the Gospel is spread over the whole 
world, and when Christian science is within reach of all, alas! 
you see how men seek still to establish this error, even by the 
authority of the Divine Word. They have abused certain expres- 
sions of St. Paul—* God, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being;” “God, in whom, and through whom, and to whom, 
are all things”—to make them teach Pantheism. They would 
make St. Paul a Pantheist! This shows us how much more 
easily, in times less enlightened than our own, religious tradition 
could be distorted, first by learned men and philosophers, and 
then by the imagination of the people. 

Pantheism passed from India and Egypt into Greece. You 
know Pythagoras, Solon, and later, Plato, visited the temples of 
Egypt. Pythagoras carried back thence all that was profound 
in his doctrines, and, among other things, Pantheism; for the 
Pythagorean system, so far as we can judge of it by what re- 
mains to us, was entirely Pantheistic. It will not be necessary 
to press very much the Platonian dualism, in order to find in it 
this error; for, according to Plato, there is no existence, no per- 
fection, no beauty, except in the spiritual, intelligible world. The 
world of matter, the hyle, has neither existence nor beauty; it 
expresses only privation, limitation, non-existence. The doctrine 
of the Eleatze, of Leucippus and Democritus, of the Stoics and Neo- 
platonists, is a developed Pantheism. It was particularly in this 
last school, at Alexandria, that Pantheism was expressed most 
scientifically in formule. The Alexandrians professed the doc- 
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trine of emanation, or of the emanation of the divine beings. 
There the subtilty of the Greek mind united with Oriental tradi- 
tion, magianism, gnosticism, and by an eclecticism, often little co- 
herent, or rather by a confused syncretism, established the Pan- 
theistic doctrine. 

In the middle ages Pantheism reappeared from time to time, 
especially in the speculations of Amaury de Chartres and Jordan 
Bruno. 

In modern times, Spinoza brought it again into vogue. I will 
not inquire whether Descartes was really the cause of its revival. 
You know that Descartes defined substance as that which is de- 
pendent upon nothing else for its existence, and besides, he de- 
fined matter as extension, and mind as thought—seeing in exten- 
sion the essence of matter, and in thought the essence of mind. 
Starting from these definitions, Spinoza would have said, There 
is but one thing which needs only itself in order to exist; that 
is God, the universal Being. Therefore there is only one single 
substance which unites in itself the two fundamental properties 
of mind and matter, viz., extension and thought. 

Whether Spinoza did or did not take the suggestion from the 
Cartesian doctrine, it contains the whole foundation of his system, 
which he drew up in mathematical form, in order to give it a more 
rigorous character. 

He was opposed, you know, with great force and skill, by the 
skeptic Bayle, who made the absurd consequences of the system 
an objection to the system itself, saying, “These are the conse- 
quences to which you come; and as absurd consequences come 
only from false principles, the absurdity of your consequences 
proves the absurdity of your principles.” I can not dwell on 
these details; I only indicate to you the main points. 

After Spinoza, came the German Pantheism, which is unlike 
that of the Holland philosopher, and was established in a different 
way. For the German philosophers did not mean to be Pan- 
theists, any more than Kant intended to be a skeptic. Kant 
reached skepticism honestly. In opposing the doctrine of Hume, 
the author of skepticism, and wishing to establish belief and the 
rights of reason, Kant called in question the power of reason. In 
the same way rose the Pantheism of the German philosophy, of 
which Kant was, unintentionally, the exciting cause. Not pur- 
posely did Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel come at last to Pantheism; 
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they only wished to disprove the skeptical demonstrations of Kant, 
as he had undertaken to destroy those of Hume. 

Kant having declared that every thing is subjective for man, 
and that reason is unable to apprehend the objective, it follows 
that the reason, being able to understand nothing out of itself, 
only perceives its own phenomena; therefore, the world and all 
that it contains is only an appearance. We conceive images, 
notions, but all this is in us; the real per se is inaccessible to us, 
and so the objective, if it is not zero in fact, is always to man 
an 2. 

Well, Fichte, who comes next, says Kant is wrong in bringing 
into question the power of reason. It is not true that reason can 
not reach the objective: these two imply and presuppose each 
other; the me is only developed on condition of a not-me; the 
not-me or the objective is just as little inaccessible to us as we 
are who assume it. What says consciousness? That in assuming 
myself as me, and considering myself in contrast with myself, it 
is impossible not to assume a not-me. 

What follows thence? That the not-me, the objective, that which 
is called the world, is only a reflection or a production of the me, 
of my thought; and that thus it is impossible to perform an act 
of consciousness without having the intuition of a not-me. Con- 
sequently, skepticism, said Fichte, is nonsensical. 

You see it was the desire to give to belief an immovable basis 
that brought into existence this strange system. You have here 
also an example of the hardihood of German speculation, which, 
having once admitted a principle, goes straight on, even into ab- 
surdity, without being at all disturbed about consequences; for, as 
a result of the system of Fichte, the world is only an effect, an 
expansion of the me. I—I am every thing, at least as its begin- 
ning, its cause. All other existences are emanations, forms of 
my personal power. However, a stop was not made here. 

Schelling came in turn, and said to Fichte: Your solution is 
false, and your system too narrow; for your not-me has no more 
reality than that of Kant. Like him, you continue in skepticism 
and idealism; you do not get at the world of reality; for the me 
and the not-me, the subjective and the objective, are two correla- 
tive and consequently conditional terms, in which, therefore, the 
absolute can not exist. It is reflection which makes us believe 
that these are separated by an abyss. 
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But beyond reflection—which is only a secondary power—there 
is intuition, which discerns the common and identical root of 
these two. For the real and the ideal are like two parallel 
streams, which flow from the same source. ‘This pure source is 
being; but being, as yet indeterminate—being before its distinction 
into real and ideal. ‘Truth is not in the real only, nor in the ideal 
only; for each of these isolated series is only one phase, one part 
of truth; and hence they are relative, and consequently condi- 
tional. Truth, then, is with the absolute, that is to say, in being 
per se, and primitive; whence emanate correlatively the sub- 
jective and the objective, the me and the not-me; in this trans- 
cendental identity accessible to intuition alone, where the ideal 
and real worlds meet undistinguished. Therefore we can attain 
to the reality, and we reach it by this only, that we have its idea; 
for the idea and its corresponding object interpenetrate each other, 
and are identified in the bosom of absolute being. 

But here comes Hegel, who says to Schelling: You have not 
advanced the question at all; for in pretending to reach the idea 
of the me and the not-me by an intellectual intuition, you still 
make use of a subjective instrument, and so your realism is only 
apparent; you do not get out of yourself. The absolute oneness 
of subject and object, or the transcendental identity of the me 
and the not-me, takes place in the ¢dea, which gradually acquires 
consciousness of itself in developing itself, and the gradual de- 
velopment of which constitutes the universe, its various forms and 
phases, or, in a word, history. Zhe idea, which was necessarily 
one, at first held every thing in itself, but, as it were, virtually, 
obscurely, without even knowing itself. As soon as it was mani- 
fested by its word, creation began, light was separated from dark- 
ness, and the various beings, which are only forms of the universal 
Being, or Idea, appeared. But it is only when it became con- 
scious of itself that spirit was born, and this is the human spirit, 
by means of which the idea, completing its own development, and 
especially acquiring consciousness of all that is in itself, attains 
to its highest perfection, and takes its place as universal being, 
knowing the universal, that is to say, as God. God, therefore, 
produces or makes himself in and by creation, and especially by 
the reflection and science of man: Gott ist im werden. Not 
merely does God have knowledge of himself in and by the spirit 
of man, but in and by it he makes or begets himself. The thought 
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of man is the consciousness, the science, the soul of the universe, 
as exterior nature is its body or form; and these together are 
the two manifestations of the one Idea, or of the one God. 

All this is written and set forth in obscure language, very diffi- 
cult to comprehend, but with much of method, and rigorous logic; 
for Hegel is especially remarkable for inflexibility of logic, and 
the strong spirit of system. 

You imagine, perhaps, gentlemen, that we have reached the 
end. Not at all. The Germans always push onward, without 
knowing whither they are going, or at least without being trou- 
bled, until they fall into an abyss, or into the mire. This is just 
what has happened here. The disciples of Hegel, Bruno Bauer, 
Ruge, Feuerbach, and especially Stirner, who is the latest, by 
means, I believe, of subtile speculations, have fallen into the 
grossest sensualism, viz., into materialism, which, like the false 
mysticism, begins with the spirit and ends with the flesh. 

Hear Stirner: “The all is not God; for there is no God; but 
the all is J. You are always speaking to us of something trans- 
cendental, of a God, of humanity, of humanism, of Germany. 
What is all this? I know no God, no humanity, no country. I 
know only myself; I love only myself. Away with all doctrines, 
whether humanitarian or patriotic or religious; away with liberty 
and the German constitution. I alone—I entirely alone; and 
when all the rest is overthrown, when there shall no more be any 
people or humanity or country—O, then I shall breathe freely, I 
shall be happy, because I shall be my own, entirely my own, 
without sharing with another.” 

See, then, to what the German philosophy has come, starting 
from the criticism of Kant. Born of skepticism, it soared into 
the clouds, seeking for truth ; and after having pursued phantoms, 
which it caressed as realities, it fell empty and exhausted upon 
the earth and into the mud. 

And all this is philosophically written, with a certain elegance, 
with calmness and sangfroid! A philosopher comes to you and 
says: “There is nothing; your country, yourselves, man, God 
are nothing. There is nothing but myself, my enjoyment, and 
my will. I am not free and happy unless I be delivered from 
all these vain phantoms, from all these shadows of human imag- 
ination.” See, gentlemen, what result is reached by the aid of 
reason alone. And this is attained not all at once, but insens- 
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ibly, by a chain of doctrines, one movement of which causes 
another, and the victim is at last crushed in the machine of de- 
struction. 

But Pantheism has appeared in modern times not only in Ger- 
many; it has reached us also. We, French, have also our Pan- 
theism; a small affair, fortunately; for as this is the most per- 
nicious of errors, the smaller it is, the less injurious will it be. 
There is the Pantheism of the humanitarian school, to which a 
distinguished writer has recently given his adherence—one who 
had given the Church such fair hopes, but who has now so cruelly 
deceived and sadly renounced it. This school is reviving almost 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras, a thing certainly not very 
new. In its system, the universe proceeds from a single source, 
of which all existences are emanations or modifications. Men, by 
the development of their mind and will, are ever advancing from 
progress to progress, from transformation to transformation; at 
death they take a new form, and thus they will go on, from age 
to age, from eternity to eternity, I know not whither. Apropos 
to this, I recollect an incident related to me by a gifted woman, 
who meddled a little with philosophy—some such women there 
are. She said one day to the author of this revived metempsy- 
chosis of the Greeks: ‘But what shall we finally reach, in this 
indefinite progress of yours? for we can not change our forms 
without end, like our garments. We can not be ever going on 
from existence to existence; and we feel the necessity, after trans- 
formations more or less numerous, of reaching a state of happi- 
ness, of repose, and of knowledge, where we may be fixed.” The 
philosopher looked at her and coolly replied: “You ask me where 
you are going, and what you will finally become. Am I the good 
God, that I can tell you?” This answer is verbatim, and it shows 
the ingenuousness and simplicity of the philosopher, that in his 
embarrassment at being questioned directly, “Whither shall we 
come at last?” he betook himself to the good God, to whom in 
the end it is always necessary to come back. He would have 
done better had he begun with him. 

Finally, there is the eclectic Pantheism, which is always deny- 
ing itself, and that with reason, on its own eclectic principles. 
Why should an eclectic hold on to a difficulty? But Pantheism 
belongs to the very nature of modern eclecticism, and a thing can 
not get rid of its own nature. As I have shown you recently, 
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the most contrary doctrines are here found associated, or at least 
placed, side by side, in juxtaposition, and the effort to effect their 
fusion has generally resulted only in utter confusion. So in the 
eclectic metaphysics found in the Fragments Philosophiques—a 
work otherwise well written—you meet with those famous para- 
graphs, which have been rightly criticised by several, especially 
by M. Maret. This author, in his Theodicée Chrétienne, has writ- 
ten on this subject some excellent pages with great skill and 
clearness. You will find there a metaphysics, which, if one does 
not wish to call it Pantheism, strikingly resembles it. But one : 
substance is admitted—at least we are given to understand that p 
there is only one, and that it is impossible there should be more— 
of which creatures appear to be only various modifications and 
manifestations. There occur, also, those unhappy phrases, re- 
printed in the new editions, although they were very strongly 
objected to, in which it is formally said, in order to explain the 
Trinity, that it is composed of the infinite, of the finite, and of 
the relation of the two; moreover, that God, being eminently the 
active being, or pure action, can not but create; that one can no 
more conceive of God without the world than of the world with- 
out God. Hence it follows that creation is a continual act of the 
Divinity, necessary in order to complete the divine life in him, and £ 
that it is, therefore, an eternal emanation of the universal Being. 
Such is the result of the eclectic metaphysics. But in its 
morals and psychology it is different. It recognizes the sub- 
stance and the causality of the human soul. It affirms the soul’s 
individuality, spirituality, identity, liberty, and immortality. It 
has very good things te say on all these points; and it boasts, 
not without cause, of having contributed to reéstablish spiritual- 
ism in the French philosophy. We readily admit this, and con- 
gratulate it thereupon. But it is not so easy to reconcile its 
psychological opinions with its metaphysical dogmas; and we very 
much fear that the sad consequences of the one destroy the good 
effects of the other; for there is Pantheism in its metaphysics— 
disavowed, indeed, and so pardonable—only it ought not to be 
denied and affirmed at once. Those passages which have been 
so justly censured should have disappeared in the new editions ; 
because, after all, so long as a man affirms that God is a trinity 
of the infinite, the finite, and their mutual relation, he must 
necessarily maintain that the finite is a portion of the trinity, 
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and that man is God. So long as he says that the creation is a 
necessity, it will follow that it is an emanation from God, and con- 
stitutes a part of God. Pantheism will remain in the face of all 
disavowals, in spite of all protestations. 

We pass now to the morality, or rather the immorality, of Pan- 
theism. Pantheism destroys morality, and this you will easily 
understand. If there is but one substance existing, it follows 
that all beings, and consequently men, are only qualities or mod- 
ifications of this substance; and if this one substance 1s material, 
all the developments of this world, all movements, all actions, are 
only the product of fate. This is the necessary result of the 
materialistic Pantheism; for if we are nothing but matter, a form, 
a property, an organization of matter, it is very evident that the 
fate which rules universal matter rules ourselves, and that thus 
our pretended liberty is an illusion. Every thing is necessary, 
every thing is inevitably and fatally enchained and geared into 
the great machine called the universe. There is no morality, 
since there is no liberty. 

If the only substance is God, and if he is recognized as a be- 
ing sovereignly intelligent and sovereignly free, and as soon as 
we admit the idea of God, we can not do otherwise, and if we are 
only emanations and manifestations of God, it is evident that 
when we act it is God who acts in us, and consequently our will 
is only an instrument, a means of which God makes use; we do 
nothing of ourselves, we have no responsibility. Hence we fall into 
fatalism. 

If, therefore, there is but one substance, morals are an impos 
sibility. All beings being modifications of the single substance, 
it is this which acts, by a mechanical fatality, if it is material; 
by a spiritual necessity, if it is spiritual; for it is the will of God 
which acts in us, and we are only blind and impotent instruments, 
and so responsible for nothing. We are not even servants; for 
servants are responsible in the sphere of their activity, and con- 
formably to the laws imposed on them. We are simply blind 
agents, passive instruments, like a staff or lever in the hand of 
its mover. 

Then there is no more distinction between good and evil, be- 
tween just and unjust; there is no right as opposed to fact. All 
is right, because all is God; and consequently all is good, because 
it is and can not be otherwise. 
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Hence, as far as morality is concerned, all actions have the 
same worth, and differ only in reference to their utility. Some 
actions are injurious, others useful; some are agreeable, others 
the contrary; but no moral character attaches to any. We area 
part of a necessary series of things; and, as all that happens in 
the world has its reason for being in the great whole, whose move- 
ments we obey without comprehending, and without concurring 
by any causality of ours, it follows that every thing that is done 
is well done; that all that is has its reason for existing, and has 
its legitimation in the very fact of its existence; for that which 
makes a thing lawful is the reason for its existence. 

Hence has arisen that system of historical fatalism, which in 
modern times some have sought to establish, and which still pre- 
vails in our modern histories. By this, men have endeavored to 
justify even the greatest crimes, including the horrors which dis- 
graced our Revolution. As if in order to sustain what was great, 
and beautiful, and right in that revolution, we must assume the 
responsibility of all the abominations with which it was stained! 
This is the result of that pantheistic system which sees God 
every-where, and good in every thing, simply because it exists. 
Every one is now justified, even Robespierre, whose crimes have 
found apologists. Men have said, “This poor M. de Robespierre 
was obliged to act as he did; circumstances compelled him; fur- 
ther, his course advanced the cause of liberty; and, in short, as 
it did take place, it had reason for taking place; therefore, it was 
well—was legitimate !” 

See, gentlemen, the consequences of a bad, a pantheistic phi- 
losophy; for certainly, if Pantheism is true, every thing is right, 
crime as well as virtue. The most wicked actions, like their op- 
posites, are only forms, and differ only by their consequences. 
As to moral character in actions, there is no such thing. It is 
the divine action which moves men. As in nature, plants are 
developed under the influence of the sun and the seasons, so in 
human things every thing takes place spontaneously, necessarily, 
blindly. Morality has nothing to do therein, or, rather, there is 
no such thing as morals. 

Recall what has been said, viz.: “What import the conse- 
quences of a doctrine, provided it is true; the point is to know 
whether it is true or false, and not whether it is useful. Con- 
sequences will come as they can.” Such, indeed, must be the 
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language of the partisans of historical necessity. Surely, if God 
is the only substance, and the universe but manifestations of him, 
one need not be troubled about the consequences of human ac- 
tion, whatever they may be. Every thing comes back again to 
divine action, which does every thing necessarily, and which is all 
things, to zd. 

This all, what is it? Who shall describe it? It is a word 
which has no more meaning than its opposite, nothing. It is 
being equal to non-being, or the absolute identity of the two. It 
is the Idea of Hegel, evolving itself necessarily and eternally. It 
is the indefinite processus of life, the first and universal matter of 
the Eleatz. It is the maia of the Hindoos, the atoms of Leu- 
cippus. It is—whatever you please. But :n all these vain con- 
ceptions and empty words, there is nothing reasonable, nothing 
which indicates a moving toward a fixed and final end. Life is 
an indefinite series of transformations, an unceasing metempsy- 
chosis, a phantasmagoria without result, a something of which, 
like the philosopher just quoted, I can not assign the end, only 
lucky if, in despair, I may fall, like him, into the hands of the: 
good God. 

Thirdly, in such a system there is no motive to do right.. 
There is no need to be troubled, since it is God who acts in us. 
This notion is more prevalent than we imagine, only in another 
form. You often hear it said, by those who wish to gratify their 
passions, while their conscience nevertheless troubles them, “ Why 
resist? It is nature speaking, and why oppose nature? God has 
made us thus; why not obey the instincts he has given us? Why 
not satisfy the desires he has implanted, the passions he has 
kindled in our bosoms?” 

If Pantheism be true, those who talk thus are perfectly right. 
The excuses which such seck for themselves, show that they 
adopt, to some degree, pantheistic doctrines; for they are valid 
only on this hypothesis. If there is a law of fate which con- 
strains the movements of every being, then there is no motive to 
do or not to do one thing more than another; we must follow the 
natural impulse, spontaneity, instinct; abandon ourselves to the 
passions which arise in the heart, to the desires which draw us, 
to all the impulses which act upon us. There is no reason to 
abstain from what is called evil, or to perform what is called 
good; because these are simply equivalent forms, with no essen- 
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tial difference between them. There remains no longer fear to 
restrain me or hope to excite me, for I am capable neither of 
merit nor demerit. From the beginning, my place was marked, 
my pathway was traced in the life of the great whole. I can not 
deviate from it, whatever I may do; and, finally, after the series 
of evolutions through which I must pass, I shall return to the 
point from which I first started, this that I call my soul, my per- 
son, will vanish into the universal life, like a mist in the atmo- 
sphere, and all will be over. 

Finally, public morals are annihilated with private; that is to 
say, under this system, a virtuous public policy is not possible. 
You have lately seen renewed all the ancient political errors 
which originated in Pantheism. This metaphysics, leading the 
way, and private morality being destroyed, public morals perish 
with it; for public morals, or policy, like private morals, are de- 
rived from some doctrine or metaphysics. I have shown you the 
wildness of the politics of Plato, resulting from his philosophy. 
It is the same in this case. If the world is God, if there is only 
one being, of whom all existences are only modifications, and if 
they all are multiplied forms of the whole, of which they variously 
manifest the unity, then human society ought to be constructed 
after the image of the universe. 

In a social organization of this kind, what will become of in- 
dividual liberty? There will be no more of this than of personal 
morality; it is not possible that there should be any; for you are 
no longer persons, individuals, citizens; you are branches of a 
tree, rays from a center, movements of a force, modifications of 
a substance. There is no more liberty for you in society than in 
the universe; for society, in order to be real, must be formed 
after the image and resemblance of the great whole. Just as in 
the universe, there is one who does every thing, and all exist- 
ences are only modes and instruments of that one, so in politics 
you must be the modes and instruments of the whole, which is 
called the State. The State—a great word, about which now a 
great noise is made, and which always signifies some one particu- 
larly—the State is all, and must do all in its own interest and 
glory. Every thing else is nothing. 

Hence have come those political Utopias, quashed in the midst 
of universal ridicule, and which nevertheless have produced much 
evil, by seducing and exciting the multitudes by the allurement 
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of riches and power obtained without labor. I mean Communism 
and Socialism. All has been preached to the people in the name 
of liberty! In the name of liberty the demand was made of the 
most absolute sacrifice of individual liberty to the will of the 
whole, that is, of the State, which in its unity embraces and pos- 


_ sesses all. The State alone has rights. It is like the substance 


and single cause in the world, so all power belongs to it. It is 
the master of all things, and individuals are only its modes, its 
appurtenances, its instruments. They are devoted to it—soul, 
body, and possessions; it disposes of them, and makes them do as 
it pleases. 

Hence also comes that which has been called the organization 
of labor. The plan was to muster us all as an army, and make 
us labor on account of the State, without profit to the State or 
any body else. Society would have been a great camp, or some- 
thing worse; for indeed in camps, even under a rigorous disci- 
pline, the individual subsists and has certain rights. But in the 
communist or social system individuals disappear; they have 
nothing to claim as their own; they are forfeited to the State, 
which does with them whatever seems good to it, as in the uni- 
verse the great whole does as it pleases with every thing. 

To such things pantheistic doctrines lead—to fatalism, to 
slavery, to the annihilation of personal and public liberty. And 
still there were liberal men, or those who call themselves such, 
who preached these doctrines in the name of liberty! 

In closing, and that I may leave you something which will be 
of service to you against Pantheism, I will indicate the only two 
methods of resisting it effectively. 

The first is within reach of every body: it is common-sense as 
opposed to pantheistic speculation; it is a feeling, a conscious- 
ness of the practical. I say good sense, and not reason ; because 
the reason, given up to itself, as St. Paul says, becomes vain in 
its speculations and is lost in its own imaginings. When it has 
nothing higher than itself to enlighten and guide it, it ends by 
falling into this fundamental error, which, as we see, includes all 
others. 

Pantheism may be refuted, like skepticism, by using against it 
plain good sense, or that mode of looking at things which is 
common to us all, because it is the result of our nature and 
organization, and is the best guide and surest safeguard of our 
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existence. Thus, as I just now said, suppose there were here 
among us a skeptic, who did not believe in the existence of 
bodies, and that in going out of this room he should encounter 
an obstacle stopping him, or a danger threatening him, he will 
surely wish to avoid them. If, however, he is a skeptic, he will 
have no regard to them; but his good sense gets the better of his 
system. Just so it is with Pantheism; common-sense prevents 
our believing in it seriously. In spite of ourselves we instinct- 
ively believe that there is a God, author of the world; that the 
world is not God any more than the work is the workman; that 
this world is filled with different beings, among whom we live; 
that these beings are real, because our life is constantly mingled 
with theirs, and we are continually occupied in seeking or avoid- 
ing them. We are convinced that we exist as individuals, and 
that all others do so too. Gentlemen, if I were a skeptic, could 
I at this moment persist in that delusion? For am I, after all, 
talking here to myself, or to phantoms which exist only in my 
ideas? But I can not take you for phantoms; and it would be 
just so if I were a Pantheist. We are unalterably convinced 
that there is a multitude of substances, of material and spiritual 
beings, distinct from each other; that there is a God, men, and a 
world. And unless we give up common-sense, and become fools, 
or profound philosophers after the manner of some, we can not 
confound things so evidently distinct, and conceive of all things 
as constituting one great whole. 

And yet this monstrous error is, as I have shown you, the 
fatal consequence of certain systems, which some men of great 
talent have adopted without knowing their last result, or being 
willing to follow them to their end. 

There are, in fact, and I can not say it too often, two men in 
the philosopher; there is the man of good sense and the man of 
system. And it is for this reason that a man is sometimes pan- 
theistic in speculation, while he follows good sense in every thing 
else. It is very certain that the most outspoken Pantheist recog- 
nizes something which is not God, if it be only himself. 

On another side is conscience, which preserves from moral 
errors, even when one believes in fatalism. There are moments 
when conscience protests; one feels strongly that he has done 
wrong, that there is a duty for him to perform, obligations to 
fulfill, injustice to avoid. He feels the necessity of guarding his 
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conscience and saving his responsibility. But in Pantheism all 
these things are illusions or chimeras. 


The other method of combatting Pantheism I shall only indi- 
cate, as I have not time to develop it. 

Pantheism springs from the pretension to explain God and 
creation by reason alone. If the reason is inconsistent with 
itself, it stops at dualism, like Plato, who admits a God, with 
matter uncreated, eternal like himself, which he must reduce and 
fashion in spite of its resistance. If, however, reason be con- 
sistent to the last, it goes beyond dualism, and by its inability to 
explain creation simply by its own light, is drawn on to the doc- 
trine of a single substance. On these two important points there 
are only two valid solutions, and both these belong to Chris- 
tianity. 

The strongest argument of our day, in favor of Pantheism, has 
been this: God is essentially active; he can not but act; there- 
fore, he necessarily creates; therefore, the finite is a necessary 
product of the infinite, and so creation is necessary! 

To this the Christian philosopher replies: Yes, God is essen- 
tially active; he is pure action, hence he must act; he is the in- 
finite mind, hence he must know; he is the infinite will, therefore 
he must will; he is infinite love, and so he must love. Now, for 
the action, knowledge, will, love, of the Infinite, there must be an 
end and object worthy of itself, infinite like itself, and with which 
it shall be in necessary relation, since it is unable not to know, to 
act, to will, to love. The essential object, therefore, of the action 
or knowledge of God should be universal, like himself; the essen- 
tial object of the love of God can not be other than a universal 
object; the essential object of the universal will must be a uni- 
versal object. . But creation, being finite, is only a finite object 
of the infinite action, and consequently can not be its essential 
act; it can not, therefore, be an adequate end for the infinite 
activity. 

3ut hear what Christianity says: God is pure action; there- 
fore he produces, necessarily; therefore he begets from all eter- 
nity by the knowledge which he has of himself. He is the uni- 
versal being, and so by the knowledge which he has of himself, 
and which he can not but have, he begets the image of the uni- 
versal being, which is perfectly equal to himself, although distinct, 
and the image is his word, his intelligence, his wisdom, his Aoyo¢. 
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God loves; he can not but love; but he can love essentially only 
what is sovereignly perfect; therefore the object of his love is 
the image of his own perfection. Therefore, from the activity 
of God results necessarily the triplicity of terms or persons in 
God, viz., the head or source, who, by the knowledge which he 
has of himself, produces continually his own image, which is the 
express image of his person, and the brightness of his glory, his 
Word, the universal Aoyo¢. And since he produces, begets, he is 
the Father, and the begotten Word is the Son. And from the 
necessary relation of the two proceeds love, or the spirit of life; 
because it is not possible that God should beget his Word with- 
out loving Him and being loved by Him. Thus God, in knowing 
himself from all eternity, acts and produces eternally, and con- 
sequently finds in this very product the essential object of his 
activity and love. 

This is the idea of the fundamental doctrine of Christianity ; 
and there is no other way, metaphysically, of escaping from Pan- 
theism. You see from this that God had no need to create in 
order to act. Consequently, if he has created the finite, it was 
by an act which he indeed willed to do, but which was not essen- 
tial to him, and of which he had no need. Creavit quia voluit. 
The only act which is essential to him is a universal act, which 
produces the universal, and which is therefore infinite both in 
subject and in object. But this act is only within the Deity, by 
the knowledge which he has of himself. It is the fullness or pleni- 
tude of the Divine life; and the formulated expression of this act 
is the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 0, gentlemen, here are 
magnificent things, to be said and to be heard, if one could find 
language to express them. There is a sublime and truly trans- 
cendental philosophy in the application of this high science of the 
nature of God to the study of man and of the world; for this 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion is, at the same time, 
the first law, the universal law of creation. 

In conclusion: The doctrine of the creation, as Christianity 
teaches it, is the pure and sublime truth as God has revealed it 
to us; for reason can not attain to it by its own unaided light. 
The creation, according to Christianity, is a creation ex nihilo. 
Unaided reason, on the contrary, and with it all the ancient philos- 
ophy, said, Lx nihilo, nihil. We say, God has made all things out 
of that which was not. Dixit, et facta sunt; fiat lua, et facta est. 
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There is the mystery of the divine power; and this is the only 
solution which preserves from Pantheism. Otherwise, you come 
either to an eternity of matter with Plato, or to a single sub- 
stance, matter or spirit, with most other philosophers, who have 
been either unacquainted with or opposed to the Christian ideas. 

These are the two great truths which combat and destroy Pan- 
theism; and these are both supernatural. Revelation has made 
them known to us; but you see how admirably they illustrate 
philosophical speculation, and how, when reason unites its light 
with that which is accorded it from on high, a new horizon opens 
before it, where it perceives the connection of natural and super- 
natural truths, and the relations of heaven and earth. 

You see, finally, that the deep speculations of Christianity are 
in accordance with good sense, and that of all the systems which 
we have examined, touching these grave questions, this is the only 
one which furnishes them a rational solution. But we must con- 
fess this solution did not come from men, and could not have 
come from men; for it is only God who can tell us the nature 
of God, and he alone who made the world by his word, can ex- 
plain by his word the origin of the world. 





THE LAND OF THE GOSPEL: 
NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN THE EAST. 
BY EDMOND DE PRESSENSE.* 


It has been announced, for some time, that M. Pressensé was 
busy in the Holy Land, following the footsteps of M. Renan, for 
the purpose of gathering materials for a work which should be a 
true Vie de Jesus. This little book is the herald of that greater 
work. It consists, as the author indeed says, of notes only; but, 
we may add, of very well-written and interesting notes. They 
indicate, in a few words, the peculiarity of a scene, the charac- 
teristics of a town, and the chief incidents of a journey, with a 
remarkable felicity and success. 





* A notice of the work in the Christian Spectator for July, 1865. 
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ON TYPES* 


M. Renay, in his “ Life of Jesus,” intimates that the Founder 
of Christianity “would not have appealed to the evidence of mir- 
acles, if he had had the least idea of a natural order regulated 
by laws.” And it is worthy of notice, that the infidelity of the 
present day founds its strongest arguments against Revelation, 
and against all preternatural interposition of God in human 
affairs, on the acknowledged general prevalence of law in the 
ordinary course of the world. 

There are two ways in which a Christian may reply to this 
argument. He may, on the one hand, be satisfied with the an- 
swer first suggested by Butler, and frequently employed in the 
present day, that miracles and prophecy, and all other alleged 
instances of divine interference, may, for aught we know, be parts 
of a system, results of a law not cognizable by us, and superior to 
any that we can observe or ascertain. Or, on the other hand, he 
may appeal to obvious facts and the experience of men, that the 
moral world is evidently, for a time, in a state of disorder, and, 
therefore, that we must not expect to be able to refer its phe- 
nomena, still less the remedies rendered necessary by its present 
condition, to the operation of established laws; and that we really 
have no ground, under these circumstances, or indeed under any 
circumstances, for questioning the right and power of God to 
operate exceptionably, independently of ordinary laws, or in op- 
position to them. 

But the preternatural exercise of divine power is by no means 
incompatible with the ideas of order and system; nor do we make 
the smallest sacrifice of faith when we find ourselves able to 
trace the operation of regular laws in any portion of revealed 
religion. 

Modern science would, of course, reject the Christian notion 
of a Type. It would probably admit that, in the history of a 
nation, there might be a casual correspondence in the events and 
characters of one age with those of another. Any thing more 
than this—the attempt, for instance, to establish an arbitrary and 





* From the Christian Advocate and Review of January, 1865. 
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intentional analogy between the Brazen Serpent or the Rock and 
the Person of our Lord—would be set aside as unphilosophical ; 
an accidental resemblance, sufficient to be used as an illustration, 
would be admitted, but no more. And it is asked further, To 
what end were types employed? Were they used for the instruc- 
tion of men of old, or of us who live under the completed dis- 
pensation? If for the Jews, they are inconvenient and imper- 
fect methods of instruction; if for us, they are superfluous, be- 
cause their lesson has been long since superseded by the direct 
teaching of the Gospel. 

We shall find a satisfactory answer to these and similar ques- 
tions, if we can point to a law, that is, to an acknowledged 
method of procedure under the government of God, according to 
which it is to be expected that the events and characters of the 
earlier dispensation should be properly typical of events and 
characters under the later. 

I believe that such a law may be traced and indicated in the 
order of God’s dealings with his Church. And we are guided 
to it by the analogy of the natural world; by the order of crea- 
tion, the processes of nature, and the general laws which regu- 
late human design and action. 

In the language of philosophy, as in that of natural history, 
the word “Type” is used to denote the ideal. An individual 
is called the type of his species, when it possesses all the essen- 
tial characteristics of that species. The less perfect examples 
are said to be formed after this type, or ideal, as copies are 
made from an original. The same, too, strictly speaking, is the 
force of the word in Scripture language. Christ, for example, is 
the type or ideal conception of restored humanity; all Christ- 
like men, in all ages, are copies of him. Theology has changed 
the use of the term, and calls the ideal the archetype, while it 
limits the application of the word type to those prefigurations 
which are found in the Old Testament. 

Bearing in mind the proper application of the term, I proceed 
to notice what may be called the typical process in human design 
and action. 

In every invention which has passed through a period of devel- 
opment, we can, for the most part, observe that the efforts of suc- 
cessive inventors or improvers are guided by a common plan and 
purpose ; implying a type, a perfect idea or conception, at which 
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all are aiming, and toward which every advance appears to tend. 
The stages of progress are simply steps toward the attainment 
of the ideal, the common pattern and guide of all. And in every 
several stage of invention, from the earliest and rudest contri- 
vances, we shall find a correspondence of the various parts with 
the complete organization of the perfect machine. 

So, if we stand and look at the sculptor making his first bold 
cuts into the marble, apparently at random, all is shapeless and 
unsightly. We can see no approach to that which is to be; until 
presently a projection here and a depression there, a curve 
traced or a mass brought out, begin to present to our minds an " 
intelligible form, and enable us to follow on in imagination, till we 
partially grasp the idea which has long been dwelling, clear and 
well defined, in the mind of the artist. 

But it is far more important to find this principle prevailing in 
the operations of the natural world, and controlling the growth 
and progress of all organized life: and this as well in the order 
of creation, the succession of classes and families registered by 
geology, as in the evolution of successive generations in the same 
kind. 

This truth is clearly stated by Dr. McCosh, in a work de. 
voted to this particular subject, (“Typical Forms and Special 
Ends :”) 

“Every organic object is constructed after a type.” 

“ All natural objects, and especially all organic objects, are 
fashioned according to a type, and operate according to unchang- 
ing laws.” 

And the same author, in a later work, (“The Supernatural in 
Relation to the Natural :’’) 





“In the typical system of nature, the earlier is a sort of pre 
figuration of the later. The seed contains what is to become the 
full-grown plant. The embryo has already what is to expand into 
the full-grown animal. The earlier geological ages show rude 
types, with capacities which can become developed only in the 
more finished forms of later vegetable and animal life.” 

This may serve to indicate the law of development which pre- 
vails in the ordinary action of nature and of mankind. 

Can the same law be traced in the progress of Revealed Re- 
ligion? I believe it can; and that, “in the spiritual economy 
of God, things are fashioned after a pattern, just as the natural 
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sciences have shown that there are types or model forms through- 
out the works of God. 

We all believe that the scheme of man’s salvation, ultimately 
revealed in the Gospel, was formed, perfect and entire, in the eter- 
nal counsels of God. We believe in the completeness and finality 
of that scheme; that it admits of no addition, no modification, 
though it is capable of being adapted to every conceivable phase 
of thought and state of society. 

It appears, further, to have been a part of the Divine plan, that 
the development of this scheme should be gradual, and that there 
should be a certain period of preparation before its final accom- 
plishment. 

If, then, it is assumed that there was in the mind of God a plan 
of salvation, complete and final, and that his treatment of the 
Jews was simply a development of this plan, and their history a 
progress toward it, it follows, by that law of development which 
prevails generally in the operations of God, that the events, the 
persons, and the institutions of the Old Testament must be typi- 
cal; in other words, that the elementary arrangements should be 
a systematic and regular progress toward the perfect idea—should 
be more or less formed upon that idea, and resemble it. 

The original, so to speak, was in the mind of God from all 
eternity. Copies dytiruza tay ddybevar, were, from time to time, 
presented to his Church, bearing, in greater or less degree, the 
stamp of the ideal. “See,” said he to Moses, “that thou make 
all things according to the pattern showed to thee in the Mount.” 

Dr. Newman, in his most celebrated work, states truly, that 
among the decisive tests by which a true development is distin- 
guished from a corruption are: 1. Preservation of the idea; 2. 
Continuity of principle; 8, Early anticipation; 4. Logical se- 
quence; 5. Chronic continuance. It would be a mere waste of 
time to show that all these tests may safely be applied to the 
process by which the world was prepared for the Gospel. Nor 
would it need many words to prove that, from the earliest days 
of sacred history, we can make out, here and there, a feature of 
the form that is to be—some broad, rough-hewn outline of a 
shape, to be hereafter minutely and elaborately finished. 

Thus we find events so directed as to declare and enforce the 
eternal principles of God’s moral government. Sin, the universal 
fault, is followed by death, the invariable penalty. The possi- 
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bility of a mediator is suggested; the principle of substitution is 
established; the government of God is declared to be supreme; 
His absolute freedom of choice is vindicated and exhibited in the 
selection of Israel, their separation, and their peculiar discipline. 
From very early events, we learn that the way of salvation is 
arbitrary on the part of God, while faith is a required condition 
on man’s side; that God is merciful and long-suffering, but that 
the effect of impenitence and unbelief is ruin. 

So we find, in the history of the Jews, a previous intimation of 
the principles of the Gospel, and accordingly the history of the 
Jews is properly typical. 

Still more marked is this typical character in the positive in- 
stitutions of God for instruction, discipline, and expiation. Nor 
could these institutions be otherwise than typical, unless God had 
been minded to thwart his own counsels, and to lead the minds 
of his people away from the true idea which he had in view. 
All the essential elements of the Gospel are represented in the 
religious system of the Ancient Jewish Church. Original guilt, 
uncleanness, and estrangement; access to God by the way of his 
appointment alone, a Person chosen by God, set apart, conse- 
crated as priest, the invariable sacrifice of a life for atonement, 
(not to enter upon more particular and more striking anticipa- 
tions ;) all these surely make up a complete outline of that system 
of redemption and purification afterward revealed in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Once more, in the supposed case we naturally look for typical 
persons. Some modern writers speak of the possibility of this; 
others go further, and maintain that it is reasonable. I believe 
that it is necessary. If men were to be raised up in the provi- 
dence of God for the direct purpose of carrying on, in their gen- 
eration, a progressive work, which was to culminate in the person 
of a perfect agent, it seems impossible to conceive of them other- 
wise than as resembling and representing Him in their work and 
characters; imperfectly, no doubt, but yet in their several ages 
and positions they were employed as the assistants of the great 
Artist to carry on the work in its earlier and ruder stages, not 
wholly, nor in considerable part, comprehending the design, but 
working toward it, and having a sight of it, though dimly and 
indistinctly. And so their characters took the form of the ideal; 
their feelings, acts, and words in some degree represent Him 
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whose ministers they were. All in common possessed a knowl- 
edge, though imperfect, of the true God; an apprehension, though 
indistinct, of his great plan and purpose, and a loyal attachment 
to his kingdom. And it is the possession of these broad char- 
acteristics which marks the true personal type. 

If the foregoing remarks are founded on the truth, the typical 
character of the Old Testament will be nothing else than the 
gradual appearance of the general traits of the Gospel, in the 
Events which were arranged to prepare for it, the Jnstitutions 
which were designed to point to it, and the Persons who were 
employed to bring it about. 

And this at once disposes of* the objection above noticed. If 
it is asked, For whom was the system of types employed—for us 
or for the Jews? I reply, neither for us nor for the Jews. It 
is idle, in the presence of a great universal law, to ask for whose 
particular benefit it was enacted; as well might we ask for whose 
especial benefit the law of gravitation or of electro-magnetism 
was ordained. The rules and conditions of development—the 
great typical principle—constant like other laws, would have 
held their course if we had never existed, and if the Jews had 
never been a nation, for the advantage of the whole universe. 
We may profit by them in our place and generation, as the sailor 
uses the magnet, without presuming to ask whether it was created 
for his guidance. 





One result of the admission of this theory is, a far greater lati- 
tude of what may be called typical interpretation than is gen- 
erally granted. Much difference of opinion has at all times ex- 
isted as to what may fairly be called types. Some, I know, have 
concluded that the only safe way of interpretation is to limit the 
term to those events, persons, and institutions which are plainly 
declared in the New Testament to be types. Other interpreters 
have, no doubt, been led so much by their own imagination, as to 
bring suspicion on the whole system, by certain extravagancies 
of application. But if that is typical which is formed on the Gos- 
pel type, then wherever we can see a resemblance to the Gospel 
in any general principle, or a likeness of Christ in any essential 
feature, there we are justified in recognizing a type, as we com- 
monly speak. The resemblance may be more or less strong; it 
may appear to one man, while another may be unable to see it; 
but I shall not be justified in denying that there is a likeness, 
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because I can not make it out, if another asserts that he does 
perceive it. 

It is, no doubt, on some such ground as this, that Alford con- 
cludes that “‘ Christ is every-where involved in the Old Testament, 
as he is every-where evolved in the New.” And again, “He 
that sees not Christ every-where in the Old Testament, sees him 
nowhere.” 

And, to quote once more the eloquent language of McCosh, 
“The Incarnation of the Eternal Word, followed by the setting 
of a perfect example, by the working of a perfect righteousness, 
and by a peculiar suffering, is the great supernatural event, 
carrying all the others along with it, as the streams which feed 
it, or the rivers which flow from it.” 

The adoption of this theory, or some such theory, may tend 
also to produce a more systematic and discriminate interpretation 
of admitted and undoubted types. It is the unity of design, the 
correspondence in essential principles, that makes the true type. 
Lesser points of resemblance, which may be almost regarded as 
accidental, (in the logical sense of the word,) such as the selling 
of Joseph for money, or the preservation of Moses in his in- 
fancy, would seem to serve chiefly to draw attention to truer and 
deeper coincidences—the faith and obedience, the loyalty to God 
and devotion to his people, which bear the stamp of the true 
type, and prefigure the character of the great Deliverer himself. 

So, the lifting up of the serpent is typical; we have the highest 
authority for saying so, (and the scarlet thread of Rahab is, to 
some minds, typical;) but in either case, it is the deeper meaning 
of the ordinance, the arbitrary character of the method, and the 
appeal to faith in the recipients, which contain the true concep- 
tion of the way of salvation. 

I will only suggest, in passing, that a clear view of a typical 
system in the Old Testament helps us considerably in the classifi- 
cation of characters. Because, as Jesus is the type of restored 
humanity—and in his likeness the servants of God were fashioned 
from the first—so we find another type, the natural man, exhib- 
ited all along in contrast with this, and a series of characters 
represented, all in various degrees bearing the figure of the mold 
in which they were formed. 

It may possibly be objected, that a theory of types which thus 
refers them to a general law of development, a law which 
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prevails universally in the natural world, removes them altogether 
from the region of the preternatural, and robs them of that ex- 
ceptional sovereign character which we like to attribute to them 
as instances of special providence. 

To this it is replied, that there are two ways of reducing the 
facts of Revealed Religion to a system. One way is that of 
M. Renan, which consists in repudiating the preternatural ele- 
ment altogether. The other is that which is here pursued. It 
makes all preternatural; it attributes an inspired character to the 
facts of Jewish history, as well as to the record of those facts; 
it makes the history of Israel bear to the history of other na- 
tions the same relation as the Bible bears to other books. 

It only assumes that the preternatural operations of God are 
likely to be regulated by similar laws, where we can trace laws at 
all, to those which direct the order of nature. 

And I venture to think, that the adoption of a definite theory 
of types may help us to an increased certainty and uniformity of 
interpretation, and at the same time give us a truer and a deeper 
insight into the unity of design, the harmony of parts, and the 
regularity of progress, which characterize the revelation of God, 
from first to last. S. A FB. 





QUR TIMES AND OUR CHURCHES* 


BY REV. SAMUEL HUBDITCH. 


Bur we must not hope for less perilous times. There is not 
the least sign in commerce, legislation, literature, or public taste 
of the advent of a spirit more favorable to religion. If the 
Church is to recover, it will not be by the decline of her enemy’s 
strength, but by the increase of her own. On herself the whole 
burden lies. He who declined to pray for his people’s removal 
from the world, declines to make it less perilous to remain in it. 
He will not alter, but they must overcome, the world. Nature, 
with the same vastness in her mountains, and hardness in her 
rocks, and breadth in her oceans, and violence in her storms, and 
force in all her laws, is more than ever subject to man, because 





* An extract in the Scottish Congregational Magazine for June, 1865. 
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he has become more skillful. He has discovered and asserted 
his superiority, and she has made loyal answer. Let the “chil- 
dren of light” in this also learn wisdom from “the children of 
this generation.” Are Christians to be scared from their pro- 
priety by the spirit of fashion and wealth, and the egoism of this 
world—the heavenly by the earthly? Shall a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, blush, and cringe, and skulk, and compromise in a 
world of shams like this? The cycles through which the educa- 
tion of the Church is extended, are purposely varied, that the 
spiritual life may show its independence of all accidents and cir- 
cumstances. It has borne the world’s frown, and is now called to 
show no fascination under the world’s smile. 

A spiritual life—which is in the will, irresistible righteousness ; 
in the conscience, delicacy and decision; in the understanding, 
light ; in the affections, reverence and love—is the one thing our 
Churches want, and ours to-day is the high honor of consulting 
how to bring it to them or them to it. 

After much: thought, I have found the simplest and safest an- 
swer to the question, “How to revive the Churches?” to be the 
answer to another, “ How to revive myself?” . . . Our tendency 
to decline is shared by all our people, and the conditions of their 
recovery and ours are the same. If the effect of the times has been 
to diminish the Church’s appreciation of her Savior, and increase 
her distance from him, her attention should be especially directed 
to the duty of getting nearer to him. Our relation to Christ 
brings with it all our privileges and powers. “He that abideth in 
me and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.” Near to 
Him, we see things as they are, and feel and act as we ought. 
There sin appears the abominable thing it is. There the tinsel of 
this life loses all its color, and the voices that call to worldly 
greatness have a dull and unexciting sound. There the thousand 
questions of the Scripture are answered. There all doubts of per- 
sonal acceptance die, and the fountains of gratitude and joy are 
opened. Cowardice then changes to courage, indolence to indus- 
try, law is lost in love, and duty in delight. There eternity and 
heaven and the great spirit-world stand open, throwing all things 
terrestrial into the shade. We die with Christ, and rise and sit 
with him in heavenly places. 
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Office, 26 West Third St., Masonic Temple Building. 


CAPITAL, 


$200,000. 


Reliable Securities, Subject to Pay. Losses, $600,000. 


JOHN 8. TAYLOR. 


T. H. C. ALLEN, of J. N. Harris & Co. 
ALEX. SWIFT, of Alex. Swift & Co. 


DIRECTORS.’ 


WM. GLENN, of Wm. Glenn & Sons. 
SAMUEL DAVIS, Jr., of Sam’! Davis, Jr. & Co. ROBT. MITCHELL, of Mitchell & Rammelsberg. 


JOS. TROUNSTINE, of A. & J. Trounstine- & Co. 
E. P. COE, of Roots & Coe. 


LEWIS WALD, of Lewis Wald & Co. 


JOHN 8S. TAYLOR, President. 


JAS. G. BALDWIN, Secretary. 


Fire and Marine Policies Issued on Favorable Terms. 


Stockholders of Franklin Insurance Company of Cincinnati 


R. R. Springer, 

Griffin Taylor, 

D. J. Fallis, 

Joshua H. Bates, 

D. H. Allen, 

M. E. Reeves, 

Harrison & Hooper, 
Wm. Glenn & Sons, 
Tweed & Sibley, 

Joseph Rawson, 

F. E. Suire & Co., 
Samuel Davis, jr. & Co., 
Gilbert, Ogborn & Co., 
Addy, Hull & Ray, 
Gibson, Earley & Co., 
H. P. & H. A. Bowman, 
M. & L. Glenn, 
Mitchell & Rammelsberg, 
P. Andrew & Co., 

Fox, Wardlow & Co., 
Chambers, Stephens & Co., 
A. & J. Trounstine & Co., 
Marcus, Fechheimer & Co., 
Louis Stix & Co., 

Lewis Wald & Co., 

E. G. Leonard & Co., 
Truman B. Handy, 
Harry R. Smith & Co., 
John Kilgour, 

Charles H. Kilgour, 
John Cinnamon, 

H. F. West, : 

George 8. Blanchard, 

J. B. Chapman, 

F. T. Lockwood, 

Joseph R. Peebles, 
George W. Sholl, 

8. 5. Haines, 

John Wynne & Co., 
Dubois & Augur, 
Alexander Swift & Ce., 
Benziger Brothers, 


R. M. Bishop & Co., 
W. 8. Scarborough, 
Henry Nye, 

Wn. Hieatt, 

John Swasey & Co., 
White, Bro’s & Co., 
Walter Smith & Co., 
F. Eckstein, 

J.N. Harris & Co., 

E. Leighton & Co., 
Williamson & Talbott, 
John C. Nye, ’ 
Geo. M. High, 

T. H. Foulds, 

Wn. D. Chipman, 

D. Harper & Son, 
Burbeck & Haight, 

J. 8. Hill & Co., 

M. F. Thompson, 
Mack & Bro., 

W. H. Tice & Bro., 

J. H. Lowenstein & Bro’s, 
A. 8. Winslow, 

W. W. Scarborough, 
John Young, 

G. B. Hollister, 
Joseph Whittaker, 

W. H. Harrison, 
Babbitt, Harkness & Co., 
Tweed & Andrews, 
Wm. H. Woods & Co., 
Robert Macready, 
Allen & Co., 

Cobb & Armel, 

Roots & Coe, 

John H. Gerard & Co., 
Beatty, Trowbridge & Co., 
Hubbell & Coney, 
Daniel B. Pierson, 

G. Henshaw & Sons, 
Adolph Wood & Co., 
C. & T. Wann, 


Acton, Clark & Co., 

Shaw, Barbour & Co., 

Glaser & Brothers, 

Freiburg & Workum, 

M. T. Antram & Co., 

R. M. Pomeroy & Co., 

Wm. Long, 

J. H. Cheever, 

H. Huncke, 

E. P. Goodnough, 

8. H. Hubbell, 

F. F. Brooks, 

M. H. Coats, 

John W. Cottom, 

Darius Eggleston, 

Jonathan Ogden, 

Francis M. Stone, 

W. McLin White, 

J.C. Crane & Co., 

Hewes & McCann, 

Geo. Taylor & Co., 

C. E. Sargeant, 

M. Werk & Co., 

C. W. West, 

Moses Swasey, 

M. Hellman, 

B. Meyberg, 

R. B. Field, 

J. W. Christy, 

Elias Block, 

George Ledlie, 

W. J. M. Gordon, 

George W. George, 

John M. Secrist, 

W. A. Webb, © 

Joseph W. Wayne, 

N. Ropes & Co., 

Menderson & Frohman, 

Cincinnati Gazette Co., 

H. W. Brown & Co. 

J. L. Taylor & Sons, 
And others. 


» This Company will Insure Farm Property, Dwelling Houses, and Household Posatione, 
on the most favorable terms, Merchants and others having property to Insure will do we 


to examine our rates. 
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WHEELER & WILSON 


BEWING MACHINES, 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
AT 


THE WORLD'S FAIR | 


HELD IN LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Over the Combined Competition of Eu- 


rope and America. 


We have personally examined the various Machines 
before the public, with an anxious desire to place before 
our readers reliable information. As the result of such 

s examination, we unhesitatingly recommend Wheeler & 
Wilson's Sewing Machine as tHe Machine for family 
: use.—Western Christian Advocate. 

The substitution of the rotary ptt. of the ** hook "’ for the reciprocating motion of the 
shuttle, is the lateat grand improvement on the hye | Machine, and it is that which now 
gives Wheeler & Wilson’s its decided airentegpe over all other Machines. Moreover, for econ- 
omy of power, ease of management, variety of adaptation, and speed of execution, it no doubt 
surpasses all others for family use.—Ladies’ Repository. 


SSEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


WM, SUMNER & CO., 


Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, Oo. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS & CO, 


No. 77 West Fourth St., Pike’s Opera House, 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN THE CELEBRATED 


Wm. Bb. Bradbury’s Pianos, 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO., BOARDMAN & GRAY, J. W. VOSE, 
PARLOR GEMS, AND OTHER PIANO-FORTES, 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


8. D. & H. W. Smith’s American Organs, 


FOR SABBATH-8CHOOLS, CHURCHES AND FAMILIES, 
AND 


MELODEONS OF ALL STYLES & PRICES FROM THE BEST MAKERS. 


N. B.—Persons ordering by Mail can rely on being as well served as if selected by them- 
selves, as we have but ONE PRICE. Send for ILLUs: TATED PRICE LIST. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 
No. 77 West Fourth St., Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, Ohio, . 
































